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URBAN DEFENSE? 
URBAN AMENITIES? 
URBAN VALUES? 


| ings & their environment. 
» has followed civil defense activities can- 


i 


- quate green areas. 


by Eric Pawley, AIA Research Editor 
W: PRESENT in following pages 3 


’ papers of some importance to every 
architect concerned with urban build- 
Anyone who 


not help but feel the strong drag of pub- 


| lic apathy & perhaps too-naive relief when 


international tensions relax. Is it the 


i American Way to be optimistic — fool- 
Ph ish? 


ce 
Urban redevelopment” or “urban re- 


| newal” (1954 glamor-words) are being 
supported powerfully by property in- 


terests facing up to economic facts of 
blight after all these years. Sure it 
would be one stratagem of an enemy to 
keep us offbalance with excessive civil 
defense expenditures — without inten- 
tion to attack. Fortune seemed happy 


i recently in publishing an article casting 


doubt on value of dispersion — using no 
arguments new to planners. Perhaps 
this was an example of “art of contrary 
thinking” which is claimed to be secret 
of success in stockmarket operations. Per- 
haps it was just two authors finding an 
appropriate market. 


ideals: 


Our conviction still lies with progressive 
dispersion & reduction of appalling urban 
densities instead of miultimilliondollar 
traffic appeasements which attract more 
trafic. Our conviction still lies with 
increase of values of adjacent property 
when slums are cleared & become ade- 
Architecture will al- 
ways be concerned with both function & 
beauty or amenity — basically with im- 
provement of environment for better 
ways of life & work. 


Progressive clearing away & refinement 
of our cities with new & better architec- 
ture is part of every architect’s dream. 
A few hope that eventually our cities 
will become architecture. That great 
city-builder, the Roman emperor Ha- 
drian (AD 76-138), in a recent book on 
his life written with exquisite sensibility 
« scholarship,* said: 


“To build, this is to collaborate with the 
earth: this is to put a human mark on 
the landscape which will be modified by 
it forever; this is to contribute also to 


* from Mémoires d’Hadrien, by Marguerite Your- 
cenar, Paris, Librairie Plon 1951 
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the slow change which is the life of 
Citlesy a ka eaee ss . each edifice is the 
plan of a dream...” 


The encouraging coincidence has been 
pointed out before that the very ameni- 
ties the city planning profession has 
urged for a half-century are factors 
which will help cities survive disasters of 
several kinds, including attack. With 
new weapons situation is not changed 
except in degree. It is not a hopeless 
situation in which we should avoid 
thought. If attack never comes we shall 
not have spent money & ability in vain — 
if we have made the city increasingly 
a better place to live & work for all the 
intervening years, 


AIA local committees on civil 
defense: 


A fair number of AIA chapters & state 
associations have CD committees which 
were set up during a period of emergency 
stress. It has been suggested that these 
groups could broaden scope & become 
currently active as a civic & professional 
duty (& not without hope of good com- 
missions) by directing energy & ability 
to continuing studies of these twoway 
urban factors. It is not without symbolic 
significance that the pagan diety Janus, 
who faced two ways, was in some re- 
spects a god of war. All cities should 
be studied for emergency operation & 
part of such study is architectural. School 
properties are natural community cen- 
ters with automatic relation to popula- 
tion. Floor area is frequently largest 
in neighborhood & sanitary, heating & 
feeding facilities are available for large 
groups. Because of these facts, schools 
will have prominent part in any post- 
disaster situation. A certain amount of 
planning will make them more effective. 
Independent emergency power, water & 
possibly space for certain stockpiling or 
storage of emergency equipment & sup- 
plies are net unreasonable suggestions. 


example: 


In 1953 a freak windstorm disaster 
struck part of Worcester, Massachusetts, 
killing 97, injuring 1250 & causing $52 
million property damage. We _ have 
discussed it with an engineer t who ex- 
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actly 2 weeks before had completed in- 
stallation of a 5KkW emergency power- 
plant in the Clark Street School in that 
city. 


‘As I turned the job over to the school 
janitor,” he told us, “he said ‘Well, as 
for me, I'll be surprised if she ever starts 
up!’ & I felt inclined to agree with him. 
Two weeks later that tornado hit «& 
knocked flat the homes of about 1500 
people around that school. Power was 
out for a long time & that plant was only 
source of current for the whole area. 
Police & emergency groups set up a cen- 
ter in the school to direct rescue & relief 
operations. ‘The plant ran radio station, 
lights, supplied power & even charged 
batteries for radio cars.” 


Hillebrecht letter (p 172): 


During 1953 a group of 8 AIA members 
were invited to tour a dozen German 
cities to study local planning & recon- 
struction problems & progress. In Han- 
nover they met a topflight city planner, 
Rudolf Hiullebrecht —city councillor 
for planning. Recently, in correspond- 
ence with Richard W. E. Perrin, AIA, 
(Director of Milwaukee Housing Au- 
thority & one of the study group) Dr 
Hillebrecht wrote a remarkable letter 
on city planning aspects of World War 
II. We have sought & received permis- 
sion to quote this letter, practically in 
full — with Mr Perrin’s comments as 
follows: 


“By this time you no doubt have received 
your copy of the Hillebrecht opus which 
I think is wonderful. It is more studied 
than his earlier letter & really an excel- 
lent paper on defense which I think de- 
serves some publicity . . 

“|. There is also a big difference in 
technical jargon even in Germany itself. 
Dr Hillebrecht uses expressions that are 
different from those of Dr. Tamms (city- 
planner in Diisseldorf) for example, even 
though they mean same thing. Really 
fundamental difference between German 
«x American terminology, however, is in 
use of word Stadtebau which literally 
means “city building,’ & which it actu- 


+ Albert Lundgren, Fairbanks, Morse & Co 
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URBAN DEFENSE? (continued) 


ee ‘ 


ally is rather than “city planning”’ as we 
know it. ‘lo the German the emphasis 1s 
on result rather than on plans that pre- 
ceded result. The plan is taken for 
granted as necessary & quite understand- 
able preliminary phase of building proc- 
ess, but it is building itself that is of 
greatest concern. ‘This makes a lot of 
sense to me. What good are plans if no 
one pays any attention to them? This is 
the trouble with most of our city plan- 
ning. It is either too unrealistic & far- 
fetched to command respect or it is too 
hackneyed & trite to capture popular 
imagination. Point is, though, that our 
master plans are largely planning exer- 
cises & little more. We must become 
builders rather than planners. We have 
been building our cities like a man who 
builds a house without a complete plan, 
believing that the plan should be “‘flex- 
ible’ enough to permit him to decide 
what first floor should be like when he 
reaches that level, second floor when he 
reaches that, & roof to be built either 
flat, butterfly, pitched, hipped, mansard 
or gambrel when he gets up that high. 


This is known as flexible planning! It 
is absurd, of course, & no one in his right 
mind would plan or build a house this 
way, but that is way cities are being 
“built.” For each planning problem 
there may be a dozen alternative solu- 
tions, but somebody must finally decide 
which single solution it is that will be 
selected & followed. This is the German 
approach. We would do well to emu- 
fete ats 


It might also be pointed out that special 
consideration should be given to design, 
planting & maintenance of green wedges 
so eloquently advocated by Dr Hille- 
brecht. Vegetation, under certain con- 
ditions, also burns. Conflagrations have 
occurred — such as the Peshtigo, Wis- 
consin, forest fire (1871) which burned 
6 counties (1% million acres) «& killed 
about 1500 people & the 1918 fire in 
Minnesota (15 townships — 559 killed) 
—which are said to have tossed heavy 
timbers thru the air. 


Walter’ E. Campbell, AIA, chairman 
AIA Committee on Research & former 
member of US Strategic Bombing Sur- 
vey, points out that CD forces «& facili- 
ties were organized quite differently in 
Hamburg & Hannover. Hamburg was 
centralized — with emergency centers to 
be manned by personnel from within 
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city who then had to wait for orders 
from central HQ. Hannover had more 
realistic decentralized, peripheral centers 
to be staffed by pre-instructed people 
from region outside city. 


Augur letter (p 175): 


In course of discussions leading to re- 
study of zoning program for Washing- 
ton DC, Tracy B. Augur, AIP (past- 
president) a member of the Citizen’s 
Advisory Committee for Zoning, wrote 
an analytical letter to his chairman 
which states so well the need for broad 
& realistic approach to urban planning 
that we sought permission to publish it 
also. We are at this time able to pub- 
lish it as the author’s opinion. Mr 


QS ARCHITECTURAL ABSTRACTS @ 


URBAN DEFENSE 


Augur, after service with NSRB «& 
ODM during which Project East River 
was developed is now with HHFA 


Urban Planning Division. 

(SEE AIA BULLETINS: 
Mar-Apr 53: 35-43 
Sep-Oct 53: 143-144 
Nov-Dec 53: 171-174) 


Burk paper (p 177): 


This statement on dispersion takes a more 
military approach to subject as urgent 
national policy. Mr. Burk is an AIA 
member with considerable experience as 
consultant to US Air Force. He is con- 
vinced every architect should weigh these 
factors in his work. 


used by permission from letter of 


Rudolf Hillebrecht, city planning councillor 


Hannover, West Germany 


Defense has in all ages been major pur- 
pose of city building. This was true in 
ancient times as well as in middle ages. 
Most noted men, such as Leonardo da 
Vinci, Albrecht Durer & Balthasar Neu- 
mann, were occupied with city planning 
from viewpoint of defense. ‘The latter, 
who built in Germany famous baroque 
churches such as Vierzehnheiligen ( Four- 
teen Saints), Neresheim «& others, as 
well as the wonderful Residenz of the 
bishop-princes of Wurzburg, was desig- 
nated in the professional register as Cap- 
tain of Artillery. 


It was not until 19th century, after 
Europe regarded itself free of Napoleon 
& had at least in a sense concluded peace 
thru the “Holy Alliance” at Vienna, 
that separation of causal connection be- 
tween city building & city defense took 
place. The liberal & progressive 19th 
century, which actually faced no war for 
decades, witnessed for first time in’ his- 
tory development of city construction 
without regard to defense. Only a few 
cities kept fortress characteristics & were 
still considered international war targets 
&, by gentlemen’s agreement, open cities 
were not to be considered military objec- 
tives. Majority of American cities were 
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founded in this happily more enlightened 
age & developed so that, in best sense 
of word, the “New World” has mostly 
open cities. Hardly a vestige of me- 
dieval defense technique is to be found 
in even the oldest of these cities, where- 
as in Europe virtually all cities still con- 
tain highly useful remains of rampart 
& moat installations, which now appear 
pleasantly as green areas & saved many 
lives during last war. 


World War I was still characterized by 
a certain amount of “chivalry”? —artil- 
lery fire generally spared monumental 
structures & civilian population did not 
participate. Second World War re- 
sumed form of total war which prevailed 
in middle ages, & which in more progres- 
sive & liberal 19th century we had hoped 
to forget completely. World War II 
made no distinction between fortress &- 
open cities, between cultural treasures. 
such as notable buildings, & war-produc-- 
tion centers such as factories & transpor- : 
tation centers or between soldiers & ci- 
vilians. After these sad experiences in: 
recent times it is apparent that one: 
must return to old & in no manner: 
pleasant recognition that city building: 
means defense building. 
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WORLD WAR II RUINS—GERMANY 
——— 
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Pawley 


Berlin == damaged structures in hardes -hit sector a 
t ect s seen b AIA tear Au t 5 
y m, gus 19 eh on tour of W est Germany to study local planning & 


ow 


oe 


S 
ee 


Pawley 


note enormous pile of ground-up masonry salvage groups still at work in piles of rubble 


' Berlin —a masonry city 
used for concrete block 


Pawley 


same — new office building in right fore- 
ground 


Dusseldorf — from hotel window Cologne — from cathedral spire 
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Hannover — street widening in city center & 
traffic control tower 


If one cannot prevent war, then nothing 
remains but to prepare for possibility of 
war. With development of newest 
weapons (atom & hydrogen bombs, etc) 
it must be doubtful whether such a pos- 
sibility provides any prospect of victory. 
One can only hope that power of such 
weapons will demonstrate futility of their 
use by both sides & rule them out. On 
other hand it is conceivable that because 
of frightfulness of new weapons, only 
their use, but not war itself might be 
outlawed — as after World War I ter- 
rible weapon of gas was eliminated in 
World War II but war was not pre- 
vented. We must therefore regretfully 
reckon that future war cannot be ex- 
cluded because of terror of new weapons, 
but that future war would be conducted 
with weapons similar to those of World 
War II. Based upon this probability, 
one must attempt to draw lessons from 
World War II in order to protect the 
human race to greatest possible extent 
thru city building as a means of defense. 


Experience of two world wars with 
“normal” weapons in contrast to atomic 
weapons (as applied in Japan) can best 
be studied in Germany. Outside of 
Germany the cities of Warsaw & Rotter- 
dam & those in northern France are suit- 
able examples from which we can learn, 
but not English cities, which underwent 
less total destruction than Germany.’ 


German experience taught us: 


e surface fires are more destructive & 
fatal than explosive bombs 


e destructiveness of fire depends on density 
of buildings 

Greatest devastation occurs when these 
factors coincide. Their danger can only 
be mitigated thru reduction of building 
density & thru natural, fairly small com- 
partmentation of densely built-up areas 
thru use of green belts. 
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Berlin — pre-war garden type housing suf- 
fered little damage due to low density 


Hamburg will serve as an example. This 
city, consisting of vast, unseparated built- 
up areas with very high densities, « defi- 
nitely inadequate green belts, sustained 
a loss of 58,000 persons, of which 42,000 
were killed in a single night. This large 
number of casualties resulted from 
enormous surface conflagrations. In con- 
trast was Hannover, 1/3 size of Ham- 
burg. One could, not without reason, 


conclude that either in Hannover “nor-. 


mally” 20,000 lives would have been 
lost, or contrarily, in Hamburg 15,000 
lives should have been lost.* 


Regardless of other causes, chief reason 
for this different effect of bomb war- 
fare lies in better building pattern of 
Hannover, famed as the “Green Metro- 
polis.” Broad green wedges extend from 
all sides to points less than 1000 meters 
(2/3 mile) from heart of downtown 
area. Because of this fact surface fires 
did limited damage not only for lack of 
burning material but because green areas 
served as refuges for people & as ‘‘canals” 
for introduction of oxygen. 


Fire will use up & draw oxygen from 
great distances, & cause of death for most 
people was not by burning but by as- 
phyxiation for want of oxygen. Mas- 
sive conflagrations develop fire storms of 
untold violence so that adults with all 
their strength cannot save themselves 
from effect & children of 6-8 years of 
age because of force of fire draft were 
sucked up off their feet & tossed up into 
the air. In Hamburg it was observed 
that fire draft disturbed water in canals 
which traverse the city, causing waves 
reaching height of 114 meters (57). 


Green wedges were effective as safety 
areas only when they were broad enough, 
* According to communication of Professor Hille- 


brecht dated 20 August 1954, Hannover sustained 
loss of 5,000 persons (Perrin) 
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4 
or were laid out in continuous plan with 
other green islands in form of chain, 
Green islands of less than 300 meters 
(1000’) in diameter were not success- 
ful as safety areas, as shown in Ham- 
burg, because when they were surrounded 
by buildings « not connected with other 
green areas, their oxygen was completely 
withdrawn & people died of suffocation. 


In light of this experience it would ap- 
pear that standard width of green spaces, | 
b = 5h (h = height of adjoining build- 
ings), apparently accepted in countries 
outside of Germany, is quite inadequate. 
Most important factor is continuity of 
green spaces in wedge-shape to limit 
building areas & thereby possible fire 
spread. 


Decentralization of dwelling areas is. 
urgent & this at same time diminishes 
density of existing built-up areas. An 
example of this might be slum clearance 
in USA, even if one might seriously 
question if high buildings for housing as’ 
constructed in New York & Chicago in 
name of slum clearance are right for de- 
fense from aerial attack. Open 2- or 
3-story (garden type) buildings woulc 
seem preferable. (see photo) 3 


One cannot rebuild in foreseeable future 
all existing cities, especially great densely- 
populated areas, thru slum clearance or 
civil defense programs. Limiting the 
danger of destructive surface fires then 
is of greater importance — especially in 
regions of predominantly wood construc- . 
tion. Here nothing will help except: 
green wedges provided thru demolition | 
—thereby dividing larger continuous; 
residential areas. “These wedges should 
be planted as quickly as possible with) 
rapidly growing trees, such as poplars. , 


These areas should not be islands but: 
brought together in a continuing chain| 
so that they 


e limit surface fires 
e@ serve as escape routes for people 


@ supply canals for oxygen 


I hope, gentlemen, this report has been) 
of some service to you. I have recently; 
seen an American publication on Fire’ 
effects of bombing attacks + which de-- 
scribes accurately the results of aerial! 
warfare. I assume you know this report! 
or that it is available to you. 


In closing I wish & hope that you will! 
never have first-hand knowledge of this: 
damned air warfare. . 


+ NSEB Doe 182 (Nov. 1950) 459 GPO 
15¢ 
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} your letter of 21 July 1954 you re- 
i}{uested comments on the Proposed pro- 
yram for rezoning Washington. As rep- 
upesentative of American Institute of 
Planners, I should like to comment par- 
‘ficularly on relationship of zoning pro- 
posals to plans for further development 
bf Washington « Washington area. 
(However, since I have not had the op- 
portunity to discuss these comments with 
members of the Institute, they should be 
pegarded as my personal observations. 

Zoning is one legal instrument thru 
which the District can assure that its de- 
velopment will take place according to 
dlan. There are other measures serving 
same purpose, such as platting codes, 
ouilding codes & actions of commissioners 
fon specific public works, but zoning is 
probably most important. 

hese measures are vital to effective city 
jplanning but they are not city plans in 
themselves. Back of them must be a 
jfairly definite concept of manner in 
‘which city is to develop & purposes to 
‘be served by its various parts. 


| This concept cannot be static, because 
Pcities are built to serve human needs & 
jthose needs change. Nevertheless, basic 
iconcept underlying city development 
/must be reasonably firm if expensive 
private & public improvements are to 
enjoy reasonable economic life. A per- 
¥son who invests in a building conform- 
}ing to zoning code has a right to expect 
\that conditions envisaged by code will 
continue for a reasonable period of time. 


| As a member of the city planning pro- 
i fession for over 30 years, & resident of 
' Washington area for past 5, I have been 
|impressed with fact that a number of 
‘rather fundamental issues about future 
development of this city & its suburbs 
| have not yet been resolved; that is to 
say, there has not appeared to be either 
‘popular or official acceptance of any one 
concept as against possible alternatives. 


‘It is not possible to prepare a very in- 
telligent zoning code until some of these 
“basic issues have been resolved. To take 
a rather crude illustration, it is as though 
the District were asking its consulting 
engineers & architects to prepare specif- 
cations for outer shell of a building 
without telling them what kind or size 
of building it was to be. 
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PROPOSED PROGRAM FOR REZONING WASHINGTON 


used by permission from letter to Thomas J. Groom, chairman 


commissioners’ zoning advisory committee — district of columbia 
by Tracy B. Augur, AIP representative on committee 


role of advisory committee: 


It ‘is not function of zoning advisory 
committee to resolve these questions but 
I believe it is a responsibility of the com- 
mittee to call them to attention of the 
District Commissioners &« seek to have 
them resolved thru official machinery set 
up for that purpose, notably National 
Capital Planning Commission & related 
bodies, Board of Commissioners itself «, 
iN appropriate cases, Congress. 


Principal questions that need to be set- 
tled, as I see them, are listed below, «& 
commented on briefly in remainder of 
this letter: 


e how should uses of land within District 
be kept in balance with facilities for cir- 
culation? 


e what is to be general location, extent & 
character of central business district? 


e what is to be function of District of Co- 
lumbia in growing Washington-Baltimore 
metropolitan area? 


e what will be impact of atomic age on 
future development of the nation’s capi- 
tal? 


All of these questions materially affect 
kind of zoning code that is appropriate 
for the District, as I shall try to indi- 
cate in following comments: 


relationship between uses of land & 
facilities for circulation: 


Purpose of a city is to facilitate contacts 
between people. People must be able 
to move freely & economically from point 
to point & so must their supporting goods 
& services. If number of trips required 
for desired contacts is greater than street 
system can accommodate, congestion de- 
velops & service which city renders its 
people becomes progressively less eff- 
cient & less economical. When a city 
can no longer serve its basic purpose, it 
begins to decay. 


In short, continuing health in a city de- 
pends on maintenance of satisfactory 
balance between uses of land that gen- 
erate traffic «& facilities for handling 
trafic. As a city grows, as more people 
& activities congregate in it & as their 
demands for contacts increase beyond 
capacity of street system, city is faced 
with 3 possible choices: 


@ to increase amount of street space, by 
widening pavements, opening up new 
arteries, etc 


e to increase efficiency of street-use by 
traffic regulations, special structures, or 
by substitution of mass transportation for 
individual transportation — for simplicity, 
use of railroads for mass transportation 
is here lumped with mass transportation 
within street rights-of-way 


6 to limit amount & kind of city develop- 
ment to point where it will not generate 
more traffic than streets can handle 

First 2 choices become increasingly ex- 
pensive as property values increase & im- 
provements in street capacity become 
more complex. In cities thruout the 
country, there is increasing talk of “mu- 
nicipal bankruptcy” as traffic demands 
grow & cost of meeting them becomes 
prohibitive. Therefore, more attention 
is being paid to controls over use of land 
which will keep demands for traffic from 
increasing beyond capacity of streets to 
serve them, 


Question facing the District is whether 
it will try to maintain balance by keep- 
ing density of development down or by 
building street capacity wp. ‘To put it 
in financial terms, question is whether 
it can collect enough additional revenue 
from more intensive development of land 
to pay cost of serving additional traffic 
that more intensive development gen- 
erates. 


That is a very basic question in con- 
nection with a zoning code because zon- 
ing is principal instrument city has for 
controlling intensity of development. It 
provides an almost cost-free way of main- 
taining a desirable balance, as against 
highly expensive method of increasing ca- 
pacity of street system. 


future of central district: 


Downtown area of a city is traditionally 
area around which economic life of city 
revolves. It is place where most people 
can accomplish most contacts with great- 
est ease & economy. For that reason 
business is willing to pay highest prices 
for locations there & city can collect 
greatest revenue from it. 


In most cities, demand for space in cen- 
ter has generated more traffic than street 
system can accommodate. In New York, 
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attempt to meet that problem has taken 
very expensive form of mass-transit sub- 
ways; in Detroit, a great system of ex- 
pressways is being built; elsewhere, new 
parking facilities are built, etc. 


There is generally a lag, however, be- 
tween demand for better traffic facilities 
& measures to meet that demand, & in 
that period of lag new patterns develop, 
notably flight of business to suburbs. 


This poses several questions about future 
size & character of central district. Are 
forces back of flight to suburbs so strong 
that they cannot be overcome? Is there 
a logical separation of commercial & 
cultural functions that can best be served 
in suburbs from those that can be served 
in center? Will central commercial area 
(stores, offices & related functions) grow 
or recede in size? What steps should 
be taken to stabilize it? 


In Washington, the “flight” has not yet 
been as pronounced as in some other cen- 
ters although it now appears to be ac- 
celerating. There is as yet no large 
modern suburban shopping center to 
compete with downtown. Silver Spring 
has incorporated all faults of downtown 
area with respect to traffic & parking; 
other centers are small & do not offer 
wide enough range of shoppers’ goods. 


Therefore there may yet be an oppor- 
tunity to retain major shopping facili- 
ties in downtown center if rather heroic 
steps are taken to keep it attractive in 
competition with other potential com- 
mercial developments —ie, to give it 
ample & convenient parking space, separa- 
tion of vehicular & pedestrian traffic, 
modern architecture & landscape design, 
quick access over express highways or 
rail lines, etc. 


Assuming that central area can be de- 
veloped so as to retain its present func- 
tions, what will effect be on its location 
& sizet Shopping section is now very 
attenuated, extending practically from 
7th Street to DuPont Circle. Should it 


be made more compact? 


What will be effect of so-called Zecken- 
dorf plan, if it is carried out? Will it 
tend to drain business away from presen 
center, causing parts of it to stagnate? 
Can Washington afford two centers, or 
will both be hurt by competition mencen 
them? 


These questions directly affect size & 
location of zones for downtown business, 
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as well as regulations applying to these 
zones governing size of buildings, pro- 
visions for off-street parking, etc. 


It is not inconceivable that present shop- 
ping center on F & G streets could within 
a decade lose its top position & become 
a 2nd- or 3rd-rate shopping area unless 
a determined move is made to save it. 
Are affected property owners & District 
government prepared to make that move ? 


function of District in Washington- 
Baltimore metropolitan area: 


Current zoning proposals affect only 
District of Columbia, an area that each 
year represents a smaller part, in area 
& population, of total Washington 
Metropolis. Also, time is almost here 
when Baltimore & Washington areas will 
be drawn together in what will amount 
to a single metropolitan community. 
New Washington-Baltimore parkway & 
greatly improved state route No. 29 will 
contribute to this. So will outward 
spread of suburbs of the two cities to- 
wards each other. So will inevitable 
growth of trade area to west of the two 
cities. 


It is time for a realistic reappraisal of 
functions of the District in this expand- 
ing territory. Can it remain dominant 
center of retail trade? — of business 
offices? — of amusement & cultural fa- 
cilities? It probably will have to choose, 
in not too distant future, between los- 
ing its dominant position in those fields 
& taking very definite, & doubtless ex- 


pensive, steps to retain it. 
From commercial standpoint — & this 
relates to discussion under last item 


above — future role of District may de- 
pend on its ability to make itself ac- 
knowledged trade center for all smaller 
cities & intervening territory within 
radius of 80-100 miles. This may mean 
development of commuter rail-service 
over existing lines, with more conven- 
ient terminal facilities in Washington 
or great extension of expressway system 
of which some parts are now completed. 


nation’s capital in atomic age: 


Previous discussion leads naturally to 
this. Nothing will more profoundly af- 
fect future of District than impact of 
new techniques of war on conduct of 
government affairs. It is no longer safe 
to have all facilities « trained personnel 
of government in one place. It is im- 
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perative that an important share of total 
headquarters establishment be disperse 
in numerous locations well beyond Dis+ 
trict boundaries. 


Also, since District is now a top priorit 
target & will not entirely lose its targe 
character even after dispersal is carrie 
out, it is important that no more peopl 
than necessary live & work within it 
boundaries. One thermo-nuclear bomb 
on target could destroy practically every- 
thing & everybody in it. That meang 
that along with dispersal of many vitah 
government functions to outside points; 
emphasis should be placed on low-density 
development for city as a whole. 


That calls for an approach opposite &€ 
one usually taken by city boosters. 
is not a question of seeing how much cari 
be crowded into a city without creating 
blight, but of seeing how little can he 
put in & still maintain a healthy economic 


life. 


There seems little doub*, for me 
that District will remain focal point © 
government even if many vital operat 
functions are re-located in smaller sur 
rounding cities. It will be to District’: 
advantage, as well as that of government 
that as many as possible of those fune 
tions be re-located at points within Dis: 
trict’s potential trade area. 


It is quite probable that future growth 
of Washington Metropolitan area wil 
occur not in District itself or in its im 
mediate environs, as heretofore, but in 
smaller towns & cities at distances of 3 
80 miles away. Economic health of Dis 
trict then will depend on its ability té 
provide those outlying areas with co 
mercial, professional & cultural service 
they need. 


conclusion: 


From consideration of questions such a: 
these, I cannot escape conclusion tha 
national capital area will, in the next 1 
20 years, take on very different form o 
pattern of settlement from that of toda’ 
& that District will change & norma 
trends of metropolitan development favo 
ee 


Essentially, nation’s capital will be n 
a 10-mile square, as originally esta 
lished, but an undefined territory 100-200 
miles across, including such places a: 
Warrenton, Hagerstown « Gettysburg 
Capital will then be not unlike what i 
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vere separate Communities, except that 


stances between component parts will 
fe greater & will have to be overcome by 
tore modern forms of communication 


han horse-drawn rig or telegraph boy 
in bicycle. ; 


@Uhere will be one other difference, en- 


b) 


yorced by peril in which we now live & 
An which we apparently must live for 
ome time to come. Headquarters of 


pederal government will not be bunched 
wf One or two small areas downtown. 
Chey will be distributed among many 


cations with present WhiteHouse — 
~apitol axis as center. Most govern- 
inent workers will be employed in out- 
| ying communities & will not come down- 


dustrial capabilities, & critical military 


“target areas should add great impetus 
‘to our growing determination to take 
ldefinite steps for improvement of our 
‘survival capabilities. 
United States & our search for methods 


Defense of the 


to make this defense more effective 


Four basic factors of defense are recog- 
nized: 


|e defense of our civilian population 
_e defense of our industrial capability 
'e defense of our military capability 
e defense of our will to fight 
( Defense of our civilian population & con- 
/sequent protection of our industrial ca- 


| pability will be the most difficult. 
'fense of our military capability will be 


/mand responsibility. 


De- 


a little more simple because it is a com- 
A strong defense 
of first 3 factors will aid defense of our 
will to fight, which is a psychological 
matter. 


Positive improvement in our defense ca- 
pabilities of civilian population & our in- 


‘dustrial capability can be made by dis- 


persion. Protective structures are effec- 
tive only to extent that design is com- 


-mensurate with threat: but dispersion is 


an effective defense regardless of threat, 
not only against a military attack with 
area weapons but against most other 
factors, such as catastrophes, epidemics, 
political influences, etc. These  state- 
ments are also applicable to defense of 
our military capability, but due to di‘- 
ferent approach toward implementation 
they will be discussed separately. 
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town except for contacts required in 
course of their government business or 
to enjoy superior commercial, profes- 
sional & cultural services which District 
offers. 


If District does not offer these services 
in superior fashion, they will not come 
downtown at all. 


Proposed revision of zoning code can 
have a great deal to do with District’s 
ability to meet the new situation. If 
zoning permits intensification of build- 
ing development beyond what street sys- 
tem can serve, there will be damaging 
congestion, mounting pressures for ex- 
pensive relief measures, mounting re- 
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sistance to their cost & finally an impasse 
from which only escape is flight to 
suburbs. 


If zoning code fails to provide for mod- 
ern ideas in design of shopping centers, 
District's central area may find itself 
straight-jacketed in old-fashioned mode 
while newer areas walk off with cream 
of retail trade. 


All in all, revisions in zoning code can 
make or break the city & I believe we 
should be under no illusion that job 
of advisory committee can be acquitted 
by dealing with details of this or that 
regulation. If job is worth doing at all 
it is worth doing as part of a thorough 
effort to fit the capital city for its role 
in decades ahead. 
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DEFENSE BY DISPERSION 


by William E. Burk, Jr, AIA 


civilian & industrial defense: 


Man’s ability to adjust himself to his 
environment is well understood & re- 
finements of civilization have created 
environment in which we live. Through- 
out history this environment has followed 
pattern of being strong in numbers — 
congregation, communities, cities, ete. 
“Together we stand, divided we fall,” & 
this has been essentially true. 


For mutual benefits many special refine- 
ments have been developed which were 
induced to improve this community en- 
vironment, but actually these are factors 
tending to force us apart & are doing 
just that — transportation & communi- 
cation facilities are best examples of this 
type of factor. 


For example, our cities are just not com- 
patible with our trafic requirements, so 
we find that we are reluctantly dispers- 
ing our shopping & service centers to ac- 
commodate this transportation factor. 
We designers have been pointing this 
out to our clients for many years & have 
tried to advise them that this dispersion 
would be inevitable & best economic solu- 
tion, & in past few years we find a grow- 
ing interest in this theory & active reali- 
zation that dispersed service center is 
better economic solution. 


My thesis is: That so long as there are 
already factors which are forcing us to 
disperse & which tend to teach us to live 
apart & not together, « so long as these 
factors have economic advan‘ages as well 
as effect our survival against enemy 
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threats, we should recognize that we are 
slowly dispersing & we should accelerate 
such dispersal. 


We should study & well understand all 
of economic advantages. Educate those 
persons first dealing with problem, « 
sell this dispersion, not necessarily as de- 
fense against military threat but as bet- 
ter way of life. “This is a professional 
job which must be done by those persons 
best informed about the problem. A di- 
rected force in numbers should be 
brought to bear on our entire society. 
Benefit of such an acceleration would 
not be felt immediately but gradually 
would be a percentile lessening of our 
vulnerability. Our proposal is not to 
attempt to disperse already existing com- 
munities but to prevent their growing 
thereby causing more communities to be 
established, with attendant economic 
lift. 

To implement such an acceleration fol- 
lowing are some steps that could & should 
be taken at earliest possible date: 

@ Either within existing agencies such 
as FCDA, or with some newly-formed 
groups which are qualified, studies 
should be made to determine actual eco- 
nomic advantages to be had by living 
apart as opposed to living together. We 
know these advantages exist, but to ac- 
celerate trend & sell it to people such 
factual data will be required. 
Requirements for a program of continued 
dispersion & its resultant benefits should 
be established as a national policy by the 
President of the United States. 
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DISPERSION (concluded) 


gw Every means of indoctrination should 
be employed at earliest possible date. Pro- 
fessional groups such as engineers & ar- 
chitects, having knowledge of new de- 
velopments before their actual construc- 
tion, would understand economic bene- 
fits & would impart their influence on 
new proposals. Banks & insurance com- 
panies, which make new developments 
possible financially could be reluctant to 
further compound our existing communi- 
ties & would take a favorable view on 
dispersed construction. Highway of- 
ficials would recognize that emphasis 
should be placed on rural rather than 
urban improvement of our traffic ar- 
teries. Educators would better under- 
stand & further develop use of techniques 
such as television & radio & education in 
the home. 


B® Public utility companies could empha- 
size their service in package type devices 
or smaller systems, so that efficiency of 
untold thousands of people & countless 
factories would not be limited by de- 
pendence on some ponderous utility sys- 
tem. 


All this simply means that we should 
understand changing environment. in 
which we live, recognize its importance 
as a factor in survival against enemy 
threats as well as a factor for better liv- 
ing, & do all we can to accelerate what 
we are already doing. 


defense of our military capability: 


Same principles apply to our military 
installations, & in many cases We are in 
Coneiderable jeopardy because solutions 
for defense have been geared to specific 
threats. Area-weapons which it is now 
anticipated will be used against us simply 
are not compatible with our military in- 
stallations which were satisfactory be- 
fore advent of atomic bomb. Our mili- 
tary planners & engineers have failed to 
keep us current in their professional ad- 
vice so far as this changing environment 
has affected requirements for military in- 
stallations. We understand a weapons 
systems concept but have failed to include 
physical installations as a part of these 
weapons systems. 


We cannot ignore the huge capital in- 
vestment in our present physical installa- 
tions, but we could stop making them 
better targets, & better utilize qualities 
of dispersion that are part of our existing 
system of military properties. 
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The added strength in dispersion should 
be better understood by Congress if it is 
to provide funds for what might appear 
to be further unnecessary expansion. 


Our military planners should understand 
benefits of dispersion of installations, as 
they do in their combat tactics. We 
should give more study to our military 
system in small units, with capability of 
more efficiently operating apart from 
present system of ponderous base com- 
plexes. 


Our construction systems should be care- 
fully studied « have more flexibility. We 
now build facilities that were require- 
ments three years ago & when completed 
do not necessarily fit environment. Physi- 
cal installations are indeed of a perma- 
nent nature, but are subject to such real 
benefits as dispersion & flexibility of usage. 


Fortification aspect of military construc- 
tion seems to have been abandoned but 
now our vulnerability indicates that it is 
mandatory. Protective structures to- 
gether with dispersion are last-ditch de- 
fense of our military capability. Many 
forms of protective structures cost no 
more than conventional building pres- 
ently being built. System of standards 
of construction & standard building de- 
signs now employed leaves no latitude 
for designer to adapt his solution to par- 
ticular weapons systems. Some opera- 
tional concepts will have to be modified. 
Aircraft designers have not been limited 
by take-off distances in belief that we 
simply make runways longer, & result is 
that with all of nation’s aircraft facili- 
ties there are very few that will accom- 
modate our SAC aircraft, & when we 
realize need for dispersion it becomes 
a difficult task involving large sums of 
money & time to effect such dispersion. 


This could have been avoided. 


We can stop this sort of thing if we 
recognize installations & facilities as a 
part of the weapons system & recognize 
influence they will have on our military 
planning. In this business we have no 
experience on which to form opinion 
based on tradition. Old rules, like old 
Weapons, just do not fit conditions im- 
posed by threat of modern warfare. 


In many cases we have found that by 
conforming to available types of build- 
ings & plans the installation becomes 
limiting factor in the weapons system, & 
sometimes is a deterring rather than a 
supporting factor. 
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BURK: 


To be specific about what can be done‘ 
to improve stability of our retaliatory) 
military capability, we must make the‘ 
weapons system complete & include con- 


sideration of our physical installations 


We must recognize that dispersion ii 
something that cannot be effected after 
an enemy attack with our current types 
of area-weapons. We must recognize¥ 
that our traditional way of doing things§ 
has_ been grossly affected by rapidly) 
changing environment. | 


We must recognize that planners, archi 
tects & engineers, can make substantia 
contribution to success of our military 
efforts if they are consulted at time re- 
quirements are established. “Chey should: 
be told what the weapons mission is sup 
posed to accomplish & be asked to find 
solutions which would help to insure suc 
cess of such missions. They should beg 
kept informed about problems so thet 
their work & accomplishments will be ag 
living part of our weapons system. E 


: a , | 
Governing policies covering construction: 
should not be restrictive to degree th 
proper solutions are made impossible. 


Planning & design should be separated 
from act of construction, since they ared 
part of staff responsibility. The Corpss 
of Engineers can construct our facilitiess 
if we can give them definite guidance. 


We should evaluate present construction’ 
programs & stop those items which ares 
not compatible with the weapons sys- 
tem. 


We should employ imagination in thes 
designing & planning business & bring 
those people closer to the active military) 
plan. 


defense of our will to fight: 


Feeling of security in homes & govern- 
ment will best support our will to fight. 
If we can improve our economic way off 
life as well as increase our survival ca-/ 
pabilities from destructive forces from 
without we will be more secure. Dis-. 
persion is most effective way this can bee 
done with our cultural assets, so long asd 
we are dispersing slowly & naturally inj 
an effort to adapt our society to environ- 
ment we are bringing upon ourselves.i 
It should be a national policy to influences 
acceleration of this national tendency. 
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i) & construction techniques. 


One of my partners showed me a book 
,0N specifications written by his father 
} in 1896. Trades were relatively few — 


_ I range of materials could be carried easily 
‘Pin head of any conscientious architect. 


Changes came slowly then « as result ar- 


"It chitects enjoyed more detailed knowledge 


b of materials & appropriate application, 
| At times I find myself yearning for re- 
| spite from the avalanche of new products 
Of course, 
} we are all interested in new develop- 
, ments — about which we must first read 
iy) & therein lies the problem. Producers’ 
i) Council as of last December, listed some 
| 887 pieces of current product literature. 
Then there are advertisements x prod- 
uct reviews in the architectural press, 
special tradepapers, manufacturers’ di- 
_ rect mailing pieces, & of course Sweet’s 
Catalog. If you really want to know 
“what’s new” let us now read Sweet’s 
Catalog together, shall we? (Display 
dummy of Sweet’s catalog —laughter) 


Today it comprises: 


1,387 catalogs, issued by 
1,167 firms, spread over 
11,988 pages, describing 
555 broad designations of 
products 


building 


That is a flood of literature no finger in 
the dike is going to stem. Nevertheless, 
to progress, we must swim for our pro- 
fessional lives —so don your non-sink- 
able, waterproof, dampproof,  fully- 
guaranteed, space-resistant, helium-in- 
flated, cobalt-bomb-proof swim suit & 
come along for a quick glance at a few 
new materials. 


acoustical materials: 


A new glass fiber acoustical ceiling 
board 24” square, & 24” x 48”, 34” 
thick, NRC of 0.80, utilizing exposed 
mechanical suspension system, usually 
aluminum, various finishes ranging from 
anodized satin to baked-on white enamel. 
Available in factory-finished textured off- 
white casein paint, & with colored plastic 
facings. System provides ready access to 
concealed conduits, piping, ducts or ma- 
chinery. Lighting coordinating fixtures 
may be interchanged with boards at any 
time which helps reduce over-all installa- 
tion cost. Boards are noncombustible & 
may often decrease or eliminate need for 
sprinkler systems while acquiring same 
insurance rate as combustible construc- 
tion complete with sprinklers. Because 
of larger sizes & simple application sys- 
tem, installed costs are below those of 
any other noncombustible acoustical 
treatment on a mechanical suspension 
system. Budget prices range from 42¢ 
to 68¢ psf, installed. Standard mineral 


(1) Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
(2) Day-Brite, Miller Company & others 
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AIA 1954 convention seminar: what's new 


by Ben John Small, AIA 


tiles usually range from 80¢ to $1.10 psf. 


An acoustical tile’) faced with wash- 
able, plastic film which adheres to edges 
only, leaving face free to permit sound 
waves to enter tile diaphragmatically. 
Being noncombustible, unaffected by 
heat or moisture, & having highly clean- 
able surface, this product was developed 
primarily for areas where main‘enance 
is basic problem, such as kitchens, res- 
taurants, hospitals, & areas with ceiling 
air diffusers. Available in many pastel 
colors & competitive with other noncom- 
bustible acoustical products. May be 
installed adhesively, or on wood furring 
& clips, & on standard mechanical sus- 
pension system. On mechanical suspen- 
sion, budget figure would be from 70¢ 
to 80¢ psf — applied adhesively, 53¢ to 
58¢ psf. 


An acoustical tile with surface of vary- 
ing degrees of striations, offering many 
design possibilities, factory finished in off- 
white casein paint. It comes in 12” 
square, & 12’ x 24’, can be applied ad- 
hesively, or on wood furring & clips, & 
on standard mechanical suspension. Com- 
parative costs will run lower — in some 
cases, considerably — than mineral tiles. 
A budget figure would be from 43¢ to 
50¢ psf applied adhesively — 62¢ to 72¢ 


psf on mechanical suspension, 


First noncombustible acoustical tile sys- 
tem that can compete with wood & cane 
fiber tiles on purely cost basis®) employs 
a 24” square beveled-edge glass-fiber tile 
factory-finished in off-white casein paint. 
Chief economy is in rapid installation by 
staples thru metal splines on 24’’-cen- 
tered furring strips, only half normal fur- 
ring. NRC is 0.75. Installed cost 
ranges from 30¢ to 33¢ psf, which 1s 
lower than or competitive with s*andard 
combustible treatments. 


curtain walls: 


Curtain wall construction, relative new- 
comer to field of heavy commercial con- 
struction, had its beginnings with indus- 
trial buildings & small post-war prefab- 
ricated houses, at which time speedy 
erection for quick occupancy was prime 
inspiration, Today, with increasing re- 
quirements for max floor space & econ- 
(8) Fiberolas Sonofaced Tile 


(4) Fiberglas Stria Tile 
(5) Fiberglas Ful-Spline 
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omy, thinness of wall unit & exceptionally 
light weight of curtain walls have ini- 
tiated growing trend toward this type 
of construction. Design criteria includes 
over-all thin construction, impervious- 
ness to elements, clean exterior surfaces, 
economy of erection, esthetics & simplicity 
of construction, & structural charac- 
teristics. An early solution was designed 
primarily around a thermoglass facia, 
behind which a ventilating air wash ex- 
hausted vapor & reduced heat “build-up.” 
This principle was used on UN Build- 
ing & Lever House. 


Another solution was a laminated sand- 
wich wall with metal facia, such as por- 
celainized enameled steel or aluminum. 
Typical construction consists of metal 
shell on exterior side, 1%’’ asbestos-cement 
board, 1” insulation, vapor barrier, 1%” 
asbestos-cement board for interior finish. 


Generally, weep hole is provided at base 
of each section to allow heat or moisture 
to escape, &, In some variations, an air wash 
is introduced between exterior transite 
board & insulation. Examples are Statler 
Hotels in Hartford & Dallas, « Mile-Hi 
Center, Denver. In some cases, a metal 
panel, aluminum, stainless steel — plain 
or rigidized —is applied, with flexible 
insulation added to interior surface dur- 
ing construction. Examples: Republic 
National Bank Building, Dallas; 
ALCOA Building, Pittsburgh; & several 
new office buildings in New York. Total 
wall costs psf for this type of assembly 
are relatively high. Glass fiber has been 
most commonly accepted insulation in 
these curtain walls because of high 
thermal efficiency & very light weight. 


resilient flooring: 


Manufacturers will say there are not 
more than 6 basic types of resilient floor- 
ing, namely, asphalt tile, cork tile, rub- 
ber tile, linoleum (born in England in 
1860), special linoleum tile, & so-called 
plastic flooring. Many types of plastic 
flooring have been marketed in recent 
years. Distinguish carefully “all-vinyls” 
from “vinyl-asbestos.” 


One way of categorizing quickly resilient 
flooring types including relatively new 
“spastic plastic”? types, is a nurnber series 
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25-40-75-200. See accompanying table 
for approximate comparative properties 
of these flooring material types & note 
indentation resistances. Special linoleum 
tile was developed some 40 years ago as 
specially processed oleoresinous com- 
pound & rates high in several charac- 
teristics. 


In connection with indentation —a 
chair, without protective rests, usually 
has bearing surface on each leg of about 
1 si. A 160-lb man imposes load of 40 
Ibs/leg. If he leans backward theoreti- 
cally each back leg bears 80 psi but bear- 
ing surface of chair legs is reduced be- 
cause tilted. Back edges of two legs im- 
pose possibly 300 psi on bearing surface. 
Swivel-type furniture rests, which leave 
bearing surface flat on floor when chair 
tilts, will minimize indentation hazard. 


To be realistic in selecting resilien floor- 
ing materials, take into consideration 
cost of rests & installation. Often a floor 
of high indentation resistance can be used 
more economically than low-priced floor 
that demands use of rests. 


Regarding resilient flooring on concrete 
slab in direct contact with ground: 
ground moisture permeates concrete, dis- 
solving free alkali in slab. Linoleum « 
special linoleum tile contain linseed oil 
& strongly alkaline solution coming thru 
concrete attacks oil & causes deteriora- 
tion, discoloration, brittleness & destruc- 
tion of adhesive. For other types of 
flooring, such as rubber tile (less vulner- 
able to alkaline moisture) use special 
chemical-set adhesive for on-grade slabs. 


In radiant-heated floors, water tempera- 
tures in pipes should not exceed 120°F 


nor should floor temperatures exceed 
85°. ‘Temperatures over 85° will soften 
some floorings & render some adhesives 
ineffective. Large pipes placed at wide 
intervals often produce too great heat 
concentration — directly over pipes — 
for resilient floors. General practice of 
using 1” pipes laid 12” apart presents no 
resilient floor problem. If you insist on 
using resilient flooring where radiant 
heating system does not conform to these 
pipe sizes & intervals get manufacturer’s 
recommendations first — & suffer later. 


In grade & below-grade slabs alkaline 
moisture problem exists, radiant heat not- 
withstanding. For radiant-heated floors 
on direct slabs, specify floorings not af- 
fected by alkaline moisture. For sus- 
pended floors, specify what you would 
if radiant-heated floor were not em- 
ployed. 


Often a floor of low initial cost may be 
more costly in long view than floor of 
higher initial cost that is easier to main- 
tain. Long-range cost factors should be 
considered since most resilient floors are 
expected to wear 10 or more years. One 
heavily occupied school with special lino- 
leum tile requires no more than 4 wax- 
ings/yr. Using economy of maintenance 
only, as yardstick, special linoleum ‘ile 
is excellent for floors of lobbies, entrance- 
ways, corridors & other areas where 
heavy traffic, wet, gritty feet or spilled 
liquids are involved. Asphalt tile & vinyl- 
tiles are thermoplastic & have a tendency 
to seat themselves. Irregularities in 
under-flooring will ghost thru. No 
amount of superficial maintenance will 
drive ghosts away. “Thermoplastic tiles 
are never rolled in place. Al! other types 
usually are. 


FLOORING CHARACTERISTICS (A-Superior) 


Precise price categories cannot be given 
because local circumstances, labor & job 
conditions distort relative prices. Rub- 
ber tile, special linoleum tile & cork tile 
cost about same & are about 2%x in- 
stalled cost of standard asphalt tile. 


glazing: 


Glass has been our only solution for 
glazing problems — with minor excep- 
tions since 1827. ‘Translucent structural 
panels (originally developed for use on 


corrugated metal roofs or siding as eco- | 


nomical replacement for skylighting) are 
manufactured in wide range of colors. 


In flat, corrugated, & various corrugation 
widths, these sheets have rapidly gained 


- 
4 


acceptance in many building types as 
panels, partitions, patio roofs, skylights, — 


eCECs 
cr wooden awning installed costs, they 
are generally competitive. There are at 
least 18 manufacturers from east to west. 
light most 


Average transmission for 


makes of panels is 60 to 75% of visible — 


light rays. Lighter shades give trans-- 
mission values up to 85% of visible light 
rays. Amounts of light transmission of. 
various color panels, expressed in _per- 
centages of visible light rays & of clear 


Compared with standard partitions © 


window glass transmission are available 


from manufacturers. 


Most significant change in glass appears 
to be first all-glass, double-glazed insu- 
lating window.‘® Under average condi- 
tions this all-glass product will reduce 
amount of heat transfer by about % 
normal amount thru equivalent area of 
conventional single-glazed windows. No 
metal is required & thru-conductivity at 
edges is eliminated. 


(6) “Twindoweld” by Pittsburgh 


rubber special cork asphal vinyls 
( ‘. 6 phalt . 
tile eee linoleum tile tile vinyl-asbestos 


indentation resistance (static load) 


200 psi 


200 psi 75 psi 


40 psi 


25 psi 25 psi 


ESE EEE 


heet transmission (radiant floors) 


A-most D Cc 


E-least B B 


i...) EEE eee eee eee 


veg oil & grease resistance 


i 


maintenance cost Cc 


F-vulnerable 


A-most 


E-least 


E-least * B 


SE EE EEE 


A-least B Cc fy 
ee ee ee ee 
Eee 
P . A-light 
cost in place (approx relative) D D Bost Nege A-least C-vinyl-asb 
B-g proof E-vinyl 


: C-ly” 
areaseproof asphalt tile has same alkali 


resistance as std asphalt tile but is more immune to common oils & greases 


developed by Pawley frem Small data 
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MATERIALS (concluded) 


.f! structural insulation: 


im (i 
# A rigid, glass fiber structural board (7 
ile faced with _factory-applied spun glass 
| fiber mat (similar to that used for lamp 
shades). Mat facing offers uniform ap- 
| pearance when underside of construction 
| mus~ double as finished ceiling, increases 
§ paintability of board as well as giving 
| it added strength. In 32” x 48” x 114” 
dimension, board provides structural sup- 
port for gypsum or lightweight aggre- 
tf Gate, interior finish, a “‘K” factor of 
me), NRC of 0.75 to 0.80. “U” factor 
(entire roof construction) is 0.15, Costs 
| in place, including gypsum (or agere- 
} gate), wire mesh, bulb-tees welded in 
place, & board itself ranges from 45¢ to 
| 65¢ psf — competitive with many other 
applications, lower than most. Sheet- 


(7) Fiberglas Form Board 


Cast-in-place concrete, being manufac- 
tured on job, owes its quality in large 
measure to workmanship. Since field 
work introduces variables requiring su- 
pervision by someone _ representing 
owner’s interest, inspector, who fills this 
role, is an important adjunct to a good 
concrete job. Standing as he does on a 
middle ground between architect or engi- 
neer & contractor, inspector must be not 
only skilled in his profession, but en- 
dowed with personality of diplomat. 
While his prime responsibility is to see 
that construction proceeds according to 
plans & specifications, he must anticipate 
adverse conditions & by suggestions & 
advice, show contractor that doing the 
work to meet prescribed conditions is, 
after all, in best interests of contractor. 
In addition to practical experience, in- 

spector must also understand principles 
involved in construction for which he is 
responsible. He must know how work 
is to be done & why it is to be done in a 
certain, way. Even technically trained 
men should serve for a period under 
supervision of more experienced men be- 
fore working alone. 
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rock & 4%” gypsum board will average 
O8¢ to 10¢ less, but do not offer cor- 
relary advantages of thermal « acoustical 
insulation. 

This construction, used widely in South, 
runs about 80% cost of 2” concrete 
deck & 1” fiberboard roof insulation in 
place, in addition to giving “U” factor 
of 0.15 as compared to 0.24 for latter. 
If vapor barrier is required in this sys- 
tem proper solution is difficult. 


doors: 


What’s new about doors? There is a 
refrigerator door‘®) that opens from left 
or right side by a flick of lever handle. 
There is one of rubber designed to take 
abuse of hard usage from portable trucks 
or other vehicles.) Unbreakable clear- 


(8) Philco 
(9) Stic-Klip Mfg Co 
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plastic vision panels are available. Per- 
haps we will live to see rubber walls. 

Increasing use of 34” thick tempered 
glass doors since their 1938 coming-out 
party has now spawned a companion 
%” door of adequate strength for use 
in almost all entrances.2% National 
Board of Fire Underwriters has granted 
a 33% decrease in insurance rates be- 
cause of extremely low breakage record. 


Under these compressed circumstances, 
only thing about windows is that they 
are here so stay. “There is no time to 
trace history of windows from 900 BC 
or to write specifications for animal 
skins, straw matting, parchment, thin 
strips of marble, mica, animal horn «& 
shell — the forerunners of glass & mod- 
ern plastics. 


(10) Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co 
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INSPECTION—IMPORTANT INGREDIENT OF GOOD CONCRETE 


American Concrete Institute series: item 1 


prepared especially for AIA Bulletin 


A successful inspector must have charac- 
ter & personality which will win respect 
& liking of workmen. While he must 
be firm & fair in his dealings & faithful 
to his responsibility, he must also be able 
to cooperate with foremen to secure good 
work at least cost. 


procedure: 


In general, inspection of concrete con- 
struction encompasses : 


e identification, examination, acceptance, 
& field testing of materials including re- 
inforcement & embedded fixtures 


e control of proportioning of concrete 
(within specification limits) & measure- 
ment of materials 


e examination of foundation, forms & 
other work preparatory to concreting 


e continual inspection of mixing, convey- 
ing, placing, compacting, finishing & 
curing of concrete 


e preparation of any prescribed concrete 
specimens for laboratory tests & field test- 
ing for consistency of concrete 
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e general observation of contractor's plant 
& equipment, weather, working condi- 
tions, & other items affecting concrete 


e preparation of records & reports 


A detailed check list of items that may 
require inspection is given in ACI man- 
ual of concrete inspection prepared by 
American Concrete Institute Commit- 
tee 611. 


selection & training: 


Engineer or architect is responsible to 
see that capable inspectors are selected, 
instructed & equipped for their work & 
that job is adequately manned. Clear- 
cut specifications & supplementary in- 
structions greatly aid work of inspection. 


Organization of inspectors & number re- 
quired varies with size & importance of 
job. On a large centralized project, 
there may be required a chief inspector, 
materials inspectors, laboratory opera- 
tors, sampler, plant inspection for each 
shift, placing inspectors, & those having 
specialized duties such as inspection of 
construction joints & curing. From this 
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formalized organization, staff required 
will vary down to small job where all 
inspection is ordinarily handled by one 
man. 


Manufactured materials such as ce- 
ment & reinforcing steel are usually in- 
spected for acceptance at mill, but job 
inspector is concerned with proper stor- 
age « handling after they are received 
on job. 


Except for smallest work, contractor is 
usually required to provide a field labor- 
atory for use by inspectors. Equipment 
required will vary from simplest slump 
cone for testing consistency of concrete, 
to more elaborate materials & apparatus 
on more extensive projects. 


responsibility & authority: 


Inspector is responsible for seeing that 
work is executed in full accordance with 
plans & specifications, except as varia- 
tions therefrom are permitted in writing 
by his superior. Negligence on his part 
may lead to faulty construction &, in 
some cases, to conditions endangering 
human life. 


To carry out his responsibilities, the in- 
spector should be authorized to: 


e prohibit concreting until preliminary con- 
ditions (such as preparation of forms) 
can be fulfilled & work inspected, & until 
inspection can be provided for concreting 


e forbid use of materials, equipment, or 
workmanship which do not conform to 
specifications 


e stop work which is not being done in ac- 
cordance with plans & specifications 


© require removal or repair of faulty con- 
struction or of construction performed 
without inspection & not capable of being 
inspected in place 


In first 3 cases, usually, inspector is 
authorized to take direct action, report- 
ing immediately thereafter to his su- 
perior; however, he should stop work 
only as last resort when it is evident that 
unsatisfactory concrete will result from 
continuing operations & generally when 
inspector’s superior is not available. In 
last situation( removal of work) inspec- 
tor should obtain his superior’s approval 
before acting. One reason for this is 
that correction of defect by complete re- 
moval of member may result in weakness 
at joint between old & new work. 


Usually, governing measurements of line, 
grade & dimensions are made by engi- 
neering staff. Inspector makes determina- 
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tions of length, volume & weight as re- 
quired to assure himself that quantities 
of materials & finished work meet re- 
quirements of specifications. He must 
recognize that even most careful meas- 
urement can never be exact, & should 
exercise judgment as to amount of toler- 
ance to be permitted in specific cases. 


tolerances: 


Where specifications do not state limit- 
ing values or permissible tolerances, he 
should interpret measurements in rea- 
sonable manner that will stand question- 
ing & review by higher authority. It is 
obvious that forms & reinforcing steel 
cannot be aligned to nearest 1/100” &« 
permissible deviation from exact value 
should be governed by effect that such de- 
viation would have upon structural 
action or upon appearance of structure. 


For example, 1%” displacement of rein- 
forcing bars might be of no consequence 
in a foundation, but might seriously 
weaken a thin slab. Standards can be 
established for any given job, pre‘erably 
early in construction period. Preferably 
any deviation from exact values specified 
should be in direction of added quality, 


ie, members should be made too thick 


rather than too thin. 


contractors: 


Relations with contractor require a fine 
balance of tact & firmness. While the 
good inspector never loses sight of his 
sense of responsibility to owner, he is 
also aware of contractor’s right to or- 
ganize work to do it in most economical 
manner consistent with plans & specifica- 
tions. He anticipates unacceptable 
methods & site conditions & tactfully sug- 
gests their correction to contractor. He 
makes clear that any suggested changes 
are in interest of improving quality of 
work & not merely to show authority. 
He usually deals directly with subcon- 
tractors & In some cases, even with work- 
men. ‘This arrangement is satisfactory 
as long as his instructions are carried 
out. Should this not be the case, he 
must immediately call deficiencies to at- 
tention of general contractor who is 
legally responsible for satisfactory com- 
pletion of work. 


Inspector’s action at beginning of job 
sets tone for entire operation. Rejection 
of a load of concrete or refinishing of a 
slab will indicate to contractor that un- 
satisfactory work will not be tolerated x 
future difficulties will be avoided. It is 
difficult to correct an unsatisfactory prac- 


tice if it has been allowed previously 
without question. 
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Inspector must avoid — establishing a 
routine of inspection which can be anti-_ 
cipated. Various inspections required 
should be performed at irregular inter-— 
vals to avoid this. Since hasty & unsatis- 
factory work is most likely to occur at~ 
beginning or end of a working period, © 
inspector should be on job early & late & © 
at all times while concrete is being - 
placed. 1] 


Successful inspector is a man of good 
character who likes his work, who has a_ 
large measure of common sense & tact, © 
& commands respect of his associates. | 
He should know his job thoroly, be firm 
in carrying out his duties & enforce spe- 
cifications impartially in all essential 
particulars — but he must have an ap-_ 
preciation of contractor’s problems & co- 
operate with, rather than harass him. 


back your man: 


i 


4 
No matter how good he is, the inspector 
cannot fulfill his duties satisfactorily 
without support of his employers. To 
this end, inspector should be instru a 
specifically as to his responsibilities & 

authorities so that there can be no mis- — 
understanding by him as to what ques- 

tions he can decide & what have to be re- 
ferred to his superiors. Within this au-_ 
thority, his decision should be upheld un- — 
less he has made a serious error in judg- 
ment. ‘There is nothing so demoralizing 

to an inspector as to have his decisions 
reversed & a few experiences of this kind — 
will destroy utterly his usefulness & de- 

prive him of all authority & standing on — 
the job. Again, it is poor policy for an — 
owner to listen to complaints or criti- 

cisms regarding his staff in a way that 

gives complainant reascn to feel that he 

may get concessions. Contractor should 

be made to work out his differences di- 

rectly with inspector & most contractors 

would rather do so, but they would be 

less than human if they did not take ad- 

vantage of owner, who by little pressure, 

can be persuaded to interfere with his 

staff in carrying out of its duties. 


pay: 

Inspector should be selected only after 
careful consideration of his experience in 
doing type of work involved. Practice of 
assigning inspection to a junior to pro- 
vide experience should be avoided, & 
owners, or their representatives, should 
pay salaries that attract experienced men. 
Paying inspector on same level as his 
counterpart in contractor’s organization 
is small insurance indeed for a satisfac- 
tory & smoothly progressing job. 
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(Note: Not all these services are re- 
|quired or intended for every project, but 
architect can make valuable contributions 


e site plan: 


,j}study terrain, on paper & in field collab- 
Borate & coordinate with land surveyors 
1B & experts on site planning in some cases 


ficonform to previously-laid-out town 
‘B plan, perhaps recommending & negotiat- 
‘ing modifications 


in other cases, negotiate & agree with 
planning board & highway department 
on layout 


‘§ help developer-builder to analyze land- 
# use problems, including plot sizes (altho 
4 usually controlled by zoning, it may often 
i} be advantageous to use lots larger than 
min requirements ) 


e houses: 

consult in detail with developer-builder 
as to general house types & over-all poli- 
I cies 


help to arrive at proper house sizes, 
character, categories 


study & agree (at least tentatively) on 
extent of major variation in types: 1- 
story, 1!4, 2, split-level, open plan, com- 
pact or spread out, full or part cellars, 
etc 


topography, orientation & other land 
characteristics will have important bear- 


ing on this phase 


determine procedure on repeats, near- 
repeats, & character of variations 
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ARCHITECTURAL SERVICES TO DEVELOPMENT BUILDERS 
summary of part of AIA chapter forum (Westchester, NY) 
paper by Gershon T. Hirsch, AIA, May 1954 


(plus comments by L. Morgan Yost, FAIA, chairman 
AIA Committee on the Home Building Industry) 


sketches x/or other studies will be re- 
quired in most cases at this stage — ex- 
tent of studies varies from one project to 
another 


Some builders, while going along with 
principle that planning by an architect is 
to their advantage, tend to be opinion- 
ated as to details, & to override architect 
on such matters as window sizes, door 
locations, & add or omit certain features. 


(Particularly true if sales have been easy 
& they therefore think they know all 
answers) Sometimes this becomes frus- 
trating if architect has tried. hard to make 
a coordinated design. 


Architect is partly at fault, however, 
since some architects are too ready to 
produce just min mandatory outline & let 
builder fill in. (Other architects have 
erred by being adamant on clichés of 


their own. (LMY) ) 


SPECIFIC MAJOR SERVICES TO 
BUILDERS 


e plans: 


preparation of plans for houses, includ- 
ing setting on individual plots plans need 
not be nearly as detailed or as fully 
annotated as for private jobs, but too- 
empty drawings make it difficult for 
builder to get firm or complete sub-bids 
some plans seen on builders’ job are 
definitely inadequate — avoid this since 
it breeds contempt for architects gen- 
erally, as well as for individual author of 
plan in question 


(In cases where builder prefabricates 
drawings may be unusually detailed even 
to showing every stud, joints, etc 


(LMY) ) 


e specifications: 
segregation by trades should be followed, 
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just as on contract jobs, again primarily 
to aid builder in sub-contracting proce- 
dure 


specs should be reasonably general, cover- 
ing entire development — particularized 
by brief addenda for individual houses, 
or by schedules, notes or other data on 
plans 


some builders want specifications as vague 
as possible, so that they can make al- 
ternative decisions without modifying 
building loan agreements or contracts 
with purchasers (ie, purchasers during 
early stage of construction) — this also 
works against them, as it leaves loop- 
holes for subcontractors 


e color schedules, finish variations, 
etc: 


e supervision: 


most experienced builders do not need 
supervision in general sense, & do not 
propose to pay for it but may find it ad- 
visable to request consultative services 
from time to time 


less experienced builders may need & will 
employ a considerable amount of super- 
vision on a scheduled basis or on call, or 
some combination 


(Builders often like to tour project with 
architect to coordinate experience & make 
improvements in design & methods 


(LMY) ) 


e sales: 


renderings, etc, should be prepared under 
architect’s directions — pretty terrible re- 
sults may occur if prepared independently 


FEE ARRANGEMENTS 


(Note: applies only to services to build- 
ers as described — special services to in- 
dividual will be considered below) 
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e fees on land-planning phase: 
hard to define, as problems & extent of 
architect’s participation can vary a great 


deal 


fees for this part of work should perhaps 
be based on fair hourly rates unless scope 
can be fully outlined 


e preliminary house studies: 

no separate fees are usually paid for pre- 
liminary consultation & sketches on house 
types — included in fees for final house 
plans discussed below 


some commitment may be needed for 
excessive studies, (often on hourly basis 
—LMY) in event that too many are 
scrapped without going into final stages 


e specifications: 


usually no separate amount for these 
since they are considered to be more-or- 
less part of main house plans 


e plans: 


except in highest cost brackets (where 
work is almost on custom basis) build- 
ers will not be broadly successful build- 
ing one of a kind 


architect should, therefore, be willing to 
take nominal profit above all time « 
costs on first of any model, provided 
builder will pay satisfactory royalty on 
re-use 


separate fee arrangements should be 
made for following contingencies: 


- each original house 


- reversed plan or other variant requir- 
ing re-drawing — note: if variants are 
extensive, requiring studies, this should 
be considered a new original 


- minor variants, not requiring re-draw- 


ing, but with corrections or revisions of 
earlier tracings 
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- re-use of any plan as is 


all blueprints reimbursed at cost by 
builder — this avoids questions as to who 
pays for how many, etc 


e supervision: 


here again it is difficult to set up stand- 
ardized recommendation, or to predict 
precisely extent of services to be ren- 


dered 


hourly or per-visit rates or combination 
are probably fairest solution 


SERVICES TO PURCHASERS 


Where specialized work for purchaser is 
required, in connection with extensive 
changes or additions to one of builder’s 
models, it should be done by direct con- 
tact between architect & buyer, & paid 
for at adequate hourly rates or agreed 
lump sum, by buyer & to architect — 
buyer becomes architect’s private client 
for a limited scope of work 


Advantage to buyer is that he is properly 
advised & guided impartially to proper 
solution of special needs 


Advantage to builder is that he gets an 
adequate plan for properly estimating 
his changes in cost from typical model 


Advantage to architect is that he fully 
performs his logical functions, for which 
he is reasonably compensated 


Converse arrangement, where all con- 
tacts with buyer are by builder, often re- 
sults in mistaken second-hand instruc- 
tions, false starts, short-cut drawings & 
general dissatisfaction for all concerned. 


CONCLUSION 


This type of work should be acceptable, 
where proper conditions can be arrived 
at, to any architects interested in resi- 
dential planning. If plans are well 
thought out & are suitable for repeat use, 
cost to builder can be kept moderate, 
while architect is still adequately paid. 
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It should be faced as a fact that eco-+ 
nomics dictate that most houses should be} 
somewhat volume-produced, & that archi- 
tect cannot look at every home customer } 
as a potential private client lost when} 
a builder makes a sale. 


comments by L. Morgan Yost: 


Scope of this commendable paper seems 
to be limited to smaller scale builder whe 
does not do many houses in a tract & 
slanted to builder who does a series oi 
houses with considerable variation. 


It should be noted that this is not neces- 

sarily opinion or policy of AIA or Com= 
mittee on Home Building Industry — 
also no general pattern of services or fees 
can be set up by the Institute — for few 
architects doing work in this field have 
been able to set up such standards. They 
invariably adjust compensation & terms: 
mode & extent of services to needs of in- 
dividual builder. Even with one builder 

these may change during course of a few 

months. Many times builder finds it ad- 

vantageous to use more services, some- 

times alas he feels he can do without 

such complete service, but he may learn 

& become a better client. 


It is also very important that there be 
some kind of working agreement before — 
doing any design work. Naturally an 
architect must consult with builder be- 
fore he can be employed, even giving 
some free advice just to see if they can 
have a meeting of minds. But too often 
builders & architects start to work to- 
gether & then discover they have entirely 
different ideas as to compensation, 


If architect is to be paid monthly, he 
should adjust his fee accordingly. If his 
entire fee is to wait until job is sold, 
then he should be compensated to include 
some interest on his investment whether 
or not it is actually put into contract as 
interest. 
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SCHOOL PLANT PROGRAMMING 


by Charles R. Colbert, AIA * 


Creative thought necessary in archi- 
tectural programming is as great as 
in architectural design — actually 
we are talking about same thing! 
Creativity is result of method of ap- 
proach & capacity for work. All 
thoughtfully conceived buildings 
which contribute to evolution of ar- 
chitecture are result of careful pro- 
gression of design analyses. The 
architectural program is an integral 
part of this creative process. 


Following simple procedure will clar- 
ify our thinking: 


e justify the whole (even though society that 
supports it be illogical!) 
e@ justify the part 


e reconcile part to whole 


source of programs: 


Writing of an architectural pro- 
gram is based upon same principles 
& requires same verve as process re- 
sulting in creative design of which 
it is part. A cold listing of contents 
& dimensions of facilities to be 
housed is not a program. Neither 
is the philosophical hog-wash of edu- 
cational generalities which ignore 
economics & facts of 20th century. 


An architectural program for a 
school has as its ultimate purpose 
creation of environment for learn- 
ing & teaching for many years in 
future. Anticipation & extrapola- 
tion of valid architectural & educa- 
tional concepts & principles must be 
placed in competent hands. Fiction 
of letting ‘’staff’’ fix criteria of de- 
sign is wholly unworkable. Limited 
& biased experiences, distorted per- 
sonal values & obsolete attitudes in- 
validate the concept. Except to pla- 
cate militant staff members & serve 
as frosting for public opinion the 
role of acceptance of teacher recom- 
mendations is anarchy. While min- 
ute personal understanding of their 
needs is imperative, it must be 
agreed that our school buildings out- 
live our teachers by generations. 
Our structures must be designed to 
house unborn children of yet unedu- 
cated parents who will receive edu- 
cational training not yet determined! 


Far too common practice of using 
assistant superintendent in charge 
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of planning & construction as a step- 
ping-stone to the superintendency 
brings about vacillation & petty in- 
ternal politics only equaled by board 
appointments of architectural job- 
bers & brokers. Common profes- 
sional goal of creative & contributive 
educational buildings is seldom pos- 
sible thru compromise & transient 
responsibility. 


Educator, architect, or team ap- 
pointed to develop school plant ar- 
chitectural program should be se- 
lected on basis of ability for creative 
& cooperative endeavor. If their 
efforts cannot be confluent, fric- 
tions & frustrations of cross-authority 
& dual responsibility will negate 
large expenditures. 


Program should assume mutual faith 


& respect between architects & 
school authorities. Too often archi- 
tectural program is considered a 


legal document for holding both 
parties in line. It should be used as 
a tool of understanding whereby all 


parties to endeavor may pool collec- 


tive knowledge for common purpose. 


Educators who pose as building ex- 
perts & architects who pose as edu- 
cational specialists should be looked 
upon with equal question. While 
both parties must work for better 
understanding of each other's prob- 
lems & feel free to suggest & recom- 
mend, fundamental authority based 
upon experience & training certainly 
should be accepted. 


program studies: 


You must by now be wondering just 
who should write architectural pro- 
grams. In my opinion prime _ re- 
sponsibility should be that of one 
person. Selection of that person is 
dependent upon location & type of 
particular structure, organization of 
system & size of over-all building 
program. 


If construction is limited to one 
building, | believe architect should 
write program as his first submis- 
sion to his client. A meeting of 
minds between architect & client is 
essential at earliest possible time, & 
program can serve as an instrument 
to correct misconceptions between 
architect & school official in initial 
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phases. There is no better imple- 
ment for understanding than a com- 
plete word picture of proposed struc- 
ture & its reason for being. Prepara- 
tion of complete program without 
question is an economy for both 
parties &, when approved, estab- 
lishes sound basis for operation. 


Architectural program for an indi- | 
vidual school must be founded on 
preceding studies. Social analysis © 
of community’s needs & objectives, 
inventory of its financial assets, & 
finally an educational program are 
basic design factors of outstanding — 
educational plants. 


Planning is the process of relating 
these studies to time & specific 
action. A plan implies analysis ot 
existing conditions, anticipation of 
future change, & establishment of 
logical methods for control of these. 
conditions. From this it is evident 
that systemwide planning should 
precede school plant program. 


A major function of architectural! 
program is to relate individual struc- 
tures to whole. A system is made up 
of related parts. Full understand- 
ing of philosophy & objectives under- 
lying whole system is necessary in 
creative design of individual struc-: 
tures. } 


In building programs consisting of’ 
several schools, it is natural that: 
basic policies are affected. There-- 
fore, | believe that creation by school | 
board of a temporary planning &. 
programming office directiy respon-: 
sible to board is necessary & justi- 
fiable. The many studies & inven- 
tories precedent to architectural! 
program may be made & evaluated 
by this office. These studies should 
establish: 


e@ community objectives after an inventor 
of community assets — includes contribu- 
tions by political leadership civic groups, 
sociologists, financial analysts 


e desirable educational philosophies & ad- 
ministrative arrangements to carry the 
out — this study is responsibility of board) 
superintendent of education & his staff 


e systemwide architectural concepts thru 
study of physical practicality — responsi-i 
bility of supervising architect & cit 
planner 
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| administrative procedures for expediti- 
ously carrying out building program — 
by supervising architect & business man- 
ager & must include reconciling of indi- 
vidual building budgets with community’s 
over-all school plant needs 


e@ individual architectural programs 


In this case architectural program 
| may be written either by system’s 
supervising architect, their architec- 
tural consultant for entire program, 
nf OF by individuai architects selected 
(for separate buildings. If last 
} method is used (& in my opinion it is 
| superior except in largest school sys- 
| tems), sections dealing with stand- 
' ardized units & procedures must be 
| furnished. 


4 


. definitions: 

' In usual school system architect 
should serve as administrative ex- 
tension of superintendent of schools. 
In this relationship it is important 
that his duties & responsibilities be 
defined. To assure full coordina- 
‘) tion & complete harmony between 
+ school officials & architect, following 
) procedures & responsibilities should 
i be carefully set forth in architec- 
} tural program: 


e scope of architectural services 


‘|, @ services available from architect & from 
j school system 


_@ required date of building completion 
e legal limitations of school board 


if e method of submitting & reasonable con- 
il tent of preliminary drawings 


method of supervising construction & 


approving change orders 
e requirements for payments 


procedures for appealing decisions & 
hy reconciling differences of opinion 


handling of news-releases 


methods of selecting equipment & furni- 
ture 


| @ procedures for putting plant into opera- 
tion 


trilateral balance: 


Architectural program must also 
' concern itself with cold implications 

of cost. Relationship of educator & 
architect is nowhere closer or more 
involved than in preparation of 
building budget. There is said to be 
trilateral balance between size, cost 
& quality of construction. Either 
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the architect or educator may con- 
trol 2 of these — neither can control 
all 3. This extremely simple con- 
cept is seldom recognized. Far too 
often, relation between architect & 
educator is set in an environment of 
common mistrust & skepticism: edu- 
cator establishes commandment of 
a 22’-9” room-width & architect 
hides his art work in masonry speci- 
fications. 


In addition to balance of area, 
budget & finish, there is also a re- 
lationship between capital expendi- 
tures & maintenance cost — & these 
are transferable. Question of build- 
ing permanence is not only func- 
tional but financial. We can build 
pyramids of stone or canvas (& house 
same amount of space). Only theo- 
retical differential is maintenance 
cost. We have a choice of concen- 
trating human effort in cutting stone 
or spreading it over a longer period 
in lesser quantity by constructing 
tents. This example by exaggeration 
is applicable to our school building. 
If we are to design & program wisely, 
we must determine life span of our 
schools & tolerable operating budgets 
& maintenance costs. 


Budget & contents of buildings are 
prerogatives of educator while ar- 
rangement & finish are natural & 
necessary functions of architect. For 
outstanding structures it is of course 
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e conceptual or dream period: 
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necessary that entire relationship be 
one of collaboration, but this funda- 
mental division of prime authority is 
essential & should be recognized at 
outset. 


standardization: 


Most architects & many educators 
unfortunately have grown to believe 
that standardization implies stock 
plans & repetitive construction of 
identical structures. This concept 
is highly erroneous & is vulnerable 
to valid argument that neighbor- 
hoods have needs peculiar to them- 
selves. Second greatest of false econ- 
omies would be to attempt to fit an 
army into a uniform of one size. 
Greatest false economy would be to 
let each man design & fit his own 
dress to his peculiar pleasure. 


Relation of school to school system 
is similar to individual & army — 
taxi cab & cab fleet. Can you im- 
agine acab fleet ranging from Cadil- 
lac Fleetwoods to Crosley Roadsters? 
Maintenance, inventory surpluses, 
administrative costs & operating pro- 
cedures would make idea ridiculous 
— yet our school systems, for lack 
of systemwide planning & coordi- 
nated programming, are in midst of 
such an expansion program. 


As an architect you need not fear 
that | recommend prototype schools 


cosmos to specific geographic point 
time to social conditions 

custom to technics surrounding it 
economics to living standards 


purpose to means 


e research on what has already been done & WHY: 


analytical criticism 


extracting good, not condemning bad 


study of economy of means & contents: 


operating windows vs power ventilation 
land cost vs structural system 


education finances 
toilets vs classrooms 


environment vs cubage 


e factual statement of immediate needs: 


the program 


ere errr ee rece ernn — 
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or pernicious stock plans. They are 
another great evil. | do recom- 
mend standardization of parts in 
some cases & of procedures just as 
we accept modular coordination. | 
am also convinced that proper 
school plant standardization starts 
in highest political & administrative 
echelons. 


There are 4 levels of standardization 
which if adopted would allow all 
reasonable range to architectural & 
educational creativity & yet assure 
great economic savings of operating 
& capital expenditure budgets: 


e reasonable standardization of political ob- 
jective, educational method & sociological 
thought at policy-making level: 
fiscal matters 
personnel assignment 
attendance districting 
social responsibility can be standardized 

without freezing future progress 

relationship of health clinics 
libraries 
playgrounds & 
other facilities 

should be fixed between 
municipality 
school system 
health departments 


School uses at night add greatly to cost of 
building. Certainly we may not continue 
to expand community responsibility of 
education without revision of tax struc- 
ture. 


e standardization of architectural concepts 
at philosophical level: 
steel vs concrete 
modular coordination 
organic 
regional 
rational 
e standardization of administrative me- 
chanics: 
reporting systems 
operational procedures (incinerator, cus- 
todians, etc) 
class sizes 
student-teacher ratios 


e standardization of services, supplies & 
replacements: 


# maintenance of parts inventories 
service mechanics 
purchasing procedures 


Standardization within prescribed & 
flexible limits is mandatory for max- 
imum economy & long productive 
life. Form & extent of standards is 
relative to size & other factors pecu- 
liar to each community. In a sys- 
tem of 100 school buildings prin- 
ciples of standardization for 5 or 
6 new schools may not be excessive 
while in a system of 10 related 
structures 2 could be unreasonable. 
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codes: 


Most municipal & state building 
codes are obsolete before they be- 
come effective. This is usually be- 
cause codes deal with specifics 
rather than principles. It is argued 
that specifics are due to necessity 
of legal administration & usual cali- 
ber of public officials. It does not 
consider dangerous ease of formu- 
lating codes & difficulty of revising 
them. 


Municipal & school officials should 
assist in constantly reviewing build- 
ing codes affecting their structures. 
Thru architectural program, need for 
change can be justified & unreason- 
able requirements altered by fact & 
reason. 


Millions of dollars are wasted each 
year on school buildings because of 
adherence to obsolete & ill-advised 
building codes. | will cite two ex- 
amples: 


e in New Orleans we are required by the 
Sewerage & Water Board to furnish 1 
toilet/20 pupils. | am sure that this ratio 
of 125% more toilets than required by 
New York will not help the South to rise 
again! 


e in Kansas ceiling ht must be 2 room 


width (?) 


As it is natural to reevaluate educa- 
tional standards & operating proce- 
dures during programming of a new 
building, so it is reasonable to re- 
evaluate standards of construction. 


First principles rather than dog- 
matic rules are basis of outstanding 
educational systems as well as build- 
ings. Peculiar position-politic of 
chief school administrator makes 
him fearful of changes & therefore 
of ideas. Often economic justifica- 
tion is not enough to overcome this 
factor. In New Orleans for instance 
we found that gang showers for girls 
would reduce renovation cost of high 
schools by $15,000-$20,000. Price 
of modesty here alone has been at 
least $100,000 in last few years. 
Public mores resting on a false sense 
of Victorian modesty are as slow to 
change as cycle of learning, but in 
interest of better education we 
should overcome fears of architects 
for educators, educators of boards, 
boards of parents, parents of chil- 
dren & children of teachers. 
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In the foregoing | hope | have had 
some success in raising question in 
your minds of validity of several 
generally accepted school plant 
planning concepts — which | like to 
refer to as ‘architectural myths.” 
American College Dictionary defines 


myth as “collective belief built up | 


in response to wishes of group in- 
stead of analysis of what it pertains 
to.” Those collective beliefs of ar- 
chitects which | would particularly 
like to discount are following: 


e that an architectural program is limited | 


to definitive listing of finite truths & is 
natural consequence of architectural con- 
tract —it is rather implement for 
achieving greater harmony 
client & architect & must exert creative 
force in realization of better buildings 


e that programming & planning are same 


thing — actually architectural program 
must follow & build upon systemwide 
plans for economic & social development 
(including population distribution), educa- 


tional objective & reasonable standardiza- | 


tion 


e that systemwide standardization is ex 
pensive, impractical 


nomical operation 


e that educational specialists should write 
architectural programs 


e that everyone in school system should be 
consulted in determining building re- 
quirements & contents 


e that school boards should select architects 
— prefer that superintendent do so) 


Schools are institutions for inculcat- 
ing ideas & ideals. How then can 
we reconcile far too common, trite, 
archaically conservative, odorous 
boxes that we call schools? 


| am convinced that preparation of 
architectural program is_ integral 
part of creative design process, that 
it is instrumental in development of 
major economies, that it expedites 
work of all concerned & that it as- 
sures harmony between collaborat- 
ing parties. 


Bilateral lighting, single-loaded cor- 
ridors, adequate play yards, raised 
classrooms, & entire administrative 
concept of autonomous classroom 
have come thru public understand- 
ing & studied, rational research ap- 
proach. The architectural program 
is inevitably dedicated to justifying 
better public understanding of 
school needs. 


* member AIA Committee on School Buildings 
this paper condensed from presentation at AIA 


Gulf States Regional Conference, September 1954 | 
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between | 


& stultifying — in| 
reality standardization occurs at severai 
levels & is essential to reasonable & eco- 
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| Office Practice Committee 


} CONTRACT DOCUMENTS 
¥ QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 


1 
|| Questions listed below pertaining to docu- 
ments of the Institute are selected from 


‘Such questions sent in triplicate copies to 
_ Institute headquarters will be answered for 
‘members individually. From time to time 
those most typical of problems confronting 
parchitects will be included in these pages 
for general information of the membership. 


| 

-Q: An architect is engaged to plan an addi- 
| tion to a hospital originally built from plans 
local architect who refuses to 
‘provide a copy of original drawings as re- 
“quested by newly appointed architect at his 
j. expense. Does hospital have a right to such 
copies? 


tA: Why has hospital not kept a copy of its 
Original contract drawings which would be 
Immediately available? A hospital or simi- 
lar structure would generally have such draw- 
fings. | know of no way an owner could 
force original architect 
nig copies. | would expect architect to do so 
generally unless relations had become un- 
usually strained. Proper official of hospital 
itt should make direct request. If not complied 
with, hospital’s lawyer might make request 
,with legal implications that might get re- 
ysults. Unless special 
H involved it would seem to be just common 
ii decency to comply. 


1Q: A subcontract, $135,000, completed 6 
|) months ago. 
‘tained percentage, totalling $18,000, being 
| pheld up because subcontractor refuses to sub- 
release of all Subcontractor 


to provide such 


past conditions are 


Final payment including re- 


Mi mit a liens. 


{|| due to delays in completion. This claim 


was submitted to architect and was denied 
> as being without merit. No agpeal to ar- 


| bitration was taken. Is further withholding 
( 


of final payment proper under the contract? 


‘) A: Architect’s decision not having been ap- 
_ pealed to arbitration within prescribed 10 
| days, the claim stands as adjusted, according 
|} to the contract, and is not “still unsettled.’ 
i Balance withheld is due for the work of the 
-subcontractor regardless of his claim for an 
‘extra and its further retention now consti- 
| tutes an incitement to a suit. It is suggested 
‘’g@ check in final payment be tendered. If 
check is cashed, the record would be com- 
) plete. Subcontractor can, of course, bring 
jsuit but he appears to have “‘slept on his 
| rights’’ to arbitration and would have a weak 
‘basis for a suit. Owner’s position would 
seem to be unaffected by payment of re- 
_tained amount to which subcontractor is en- 
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Q: A dispute was arbitrated and unanimously 
decided in favor of an extra payment to the 
contractor for certain work held to be not 
covered by the contract. Owner (public 
agency) holds decision is ambiguous and does 
not specify sum to be g¢aid. What action 
is appropriate? 


A: Generally in such a case an award can 
be enforced in almost any State under Com- 
mon Law. Court may modify an award due 
to miscalculation or other material mistake, 
or where award was made on a matter not 
submitted to the arbitrators, or due to im- 
perfectly executed duties. Referred to case 
of Sapp et al v Barenfeld et al, Sup. Ct. Cal. 
1949 — 232 P 2d 233 which covers points 
involved. Sent spare copy of ‘Arbitration 
and the Legal Profession’’ as of interest to 
the attorney and suggested telephone to 
American Arbitration Association for further 
information. 


Q: Do the Institute Bond Forms run thru the 
guarantee period after a building is con- 
structed? 


A: Suit must be instituted within 2 years 
of date on which final payment falls due. 
Contract provides in Art. 20 for making 
good defects that appear within a year after 
the ‘date of substantial comzletion.’” The 
bond clearly covers that period and another 
year as well. 


Q: When a contractor has failed to complete 
his work properly under a bond, it is under- 
stood that extra work involved on part of 
architects calls for additional payments to 
the architect. Do the bonding companies 
pay for this extra cost or must that be borne 
by the owner? 


A: It is understood that extra expenses of 
architect involved in completing work due 
to the default of contractor are accepted by 
surety companies as a legitimate part of 
cost of making good the default and prop- 
erly chargeable to the bond. 


Q: A claim is made for extra by a painting 
subcontractor due to delay in completion 
resulting from partial occupancy by owner 
prior to completion of building. Is it “a 
trade custom and usage to the effect that 
buildings are not to be occupied until they 


are completed?” 


A: Partial occupancy of completed portions 
of a building is not unusual. Whether it is 
a proper basis for a claim for delay and extra 
expense would probably depend on actual 
circumstances and terms of contract involved. 
If no provision for partial occupancy was in 
contract, subcontractor would be entitled to 
assume full freedom to carry on his work 
lf, then, partial occupancy did 
assumedly he would 


efficiently. 
actually delay him, 
have a valid claim. 
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Q: Various queries regarding Article 29 
Fire Insurance with regard to storage of ma- 
terials, coverage for wind damage, etc. 


A: Generally materials are stored at site. 
Where special conditions exist they should 
be properly covered. All insurance on build- 
ings to be demolished is a subject for special 


coverage. It is not a standard condition al- 
ways present. Art. 29 is a basic, minimum 
provision. It is expected that for each proj- 


ect such special additional coverage as may 
be desired will be provided for in an addi- 
tional general condition by the architect. 
Extended coverage including wind damage 
and vandalism are felt to be special types of 
coverage that each owner should decide upon 
for himself. 


It is desirable to name the contractor and 
to designate all subcontractors as such to be 
insured with the owner. It is not necessary 
to name all subcontractors. This is fully ex- 
plained in AIA Doc. 355 (Circular of In- 


formation on Insurance Requirements). 


A further inquiry concerning the Madawick 
case from an insurance company was an- 
swered by suggesting reference to the Amer- 
ican Arbitration Association which is fully 


informed. 


Q: An architect made sketches in spite of 
failure of owner to execute an AIA Agree- 
ment. Working drawings completed. Owner 
abandoned project due to high estimated 
cost. Architect demanded 70% of his fee, 
originally stated to be 6%. Client refused. 
Is 70% generally accepted as proper under 
such circumstances? 


A: Present standard is 75%. In some court 
cases settlement on a quantum meruit basis 
rather than a percentage of fee is some- 
times ordered. Several pertinent cases 
cited. 


In spite of not having a signed contract, 
the basis on which architect agreed to work 
was clearly stated to owner who permitted 
work on drawings to proceed, thus tacitly 
accepting such terms. The 70% asked is 
less than is currently standard. 


Q: From a local superintendent of schools: 
requesting copies of Al02 and B102. What 
happens to architect’s fee if all bids are 
rejected? 


A: Depends on terms of architect’s agree- 
ment, written or oral as the case may be. 
Written agreement highly desirable. It 
would be counter to general rule for pay- 
ment to be conditioned on work going ahead. 
It is bad procedure for both architect and 
school authorities. What a school board 
needs is highly competent architectural sery- 
ice. This should not be sought or offered 
on a speculative basis. Under AIA agree- 
ments 75% of fee is due based on lowest 
bona fide bid, whether bid is accepted or 
not, unless written agreement provides other- 
wise. 
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Q: Again — who pays for building permit? 


A: The owner. Suggested purchase of AIA 
Handbook of Architectural Practice in which 
answer is clearly stated. 


Q: Where notes on plans and provisions of 
specifications differ, which takes precedence? 


A: The facts in each case will determine as 
decided by the architect, subject to arbitra- 
tion. 


Q: What is proper interpretation of “’sub- 
stantially complete’’? 


A: |t determines time when next to final pay- 
ment is due. The word ‘’substantially” per- 
mits architect to use judgment in determin- 
ing date, obviously permitting minor items 
still not fully complete. 


Q: Assuming AIA provision for arbitration is 
included in owner-architect agreement Form 
A-102, copyright 1948, can architect en- 
force arbitration of a dispute? 


A: Since State involved has no statute mak- 
ing agreements to arbitrate enforceable, 
either party presumably can legally refuse 
in spite of a clear provision requiring ar- 
bitration. 


OFFICE PRACTICE COMMITTEE REPORT 


The Office Practice Committee has the fol- 
lowing area of resconsibility: 


“To explore the possibility of assisting the 
architect to perfect himself in his profession 
through technical improvement in his office 
organization and techniques, and to develop 
office aids to accomplish this purpose.” 


This committee has the same membership 
as that of the 1953-54 Committee on Archi- 
tectural Practice. Due to the passage at the 
Boston Convention of Document 330, its 
responsibility for the study of ethics was 
completed. Further study of the matter of 
fees developed the feeling that this was 
basically a responsibility that must be as- 
sumed by the regions, state associations, or 
chapters. These phases of the former re- 
sponsibility have now been dropped. 


The title, Office Practice, accurately de- 
scribes activities currently being undertaken 
by the committee. The contract documents, 
published by the Institute, are under study 
by the committee. It is the purpose of the 
committee to bring them up to date where 
they may need such attention. 


The owner-architect agreement forms, par- 
ticularly, are under study. There has been 
considerable comment indicating possible 
need for change. The membership of the 
Institute is invited individually to send in 
comment pertaining to these forms. 


It is currently expected that a new break- 
down in the times for payment will be 
adopted. This will set apart a separate pay- 
ment for the preliminary schematic work. It 
is expected that more respect will come from 
the client for this phase of the work if a 
definite price is placed thereon. Also it is 
hoped more of our practitioners will be able 
to assess and collect their fee for this work 
where projects do not move on into the later 
stages. The Chicago chapter has adopted a 
similar separation and reports very success- 
ful results therefrom. 
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A new document is being prevared through 
the aid and consultation of the Joint Com- 
mittee of the Design Professions of which 
AIA is a member. This will be a series of 
architect-engineer agreement forms. These 
may be used for any type of consultant em- 
ployed by the architect. They will be avail- 
able to cover several ways for paying for 
such employment including a percentage of 
the cost, a fixed fee, and a per diem basis. 


The Handbook of Architectural Practice will 
be revised to include the changes in the 
documents as well as to incorzorate addi- 
tional information on the entire subject of 
architectural practice. It is planned that a 
loose leaf edition will be provided for the 
practitioners so it can be revised from year 
to year and so new material may be added 
as it comes out. The student edition will 
continue to be bound as the current editions 
were so it can be used as a text book in the 
colleges. This will change from year to 
year as at present. 


A number of office manuals are contem- 
plated including one pertaining to office 
filing, one for working drawings, and prob- 
ably one covering general office procedure. 
The manual on office accounting is already 
available to the membership with Standard- 
ized Accounting for Architects. 


Employee-employer relations in the profes- 
sion will be studied with a view to possible 
standardization locally or in larger areas if 
possible on such points as vacations, sick 
leave, holidays observed and similar com- 
mon problems. 


A number of office forms have been under 
study for some time. The first group of 


these will appear in the near future for their 
trial runs. 


Insurance laws pertaining to construction 
contracts are being studied. Each chapter, 
state and region has been asked to conduct a 
survey into this problem. Most insurance 
problems must be handled on a state or local 
basis, but the over-all result must be re- 
flected in the handling of insurance in the 
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Q: “| have not yet acquired my architectural 
license. Have | permission to use AIA 
Standard Forms and may | legally use the 
title of ‘architect’ as referred to therein?’’ 


A: Your right to practice best determined by 
the Board of Registration of your State. A 
person not registered as an architect can 
design and supervise buildings as long as he 
does not call himself an architect or a 
registered architect. Local regulations often 
require plans to be made by registered archi- 
tects. Provisions of registration laws and | 
local regulations will determine answer to) 
questions. The AIA standard forms are? 
published and available for use by any one as } 
copyrighted documents. | 


Work on the letter form of owner-architect ° 
agreement is progressing and this should be} 
ready for publication soon. This must wait! 
for the completion of the basic study for aii! 
owner-architect forms because the sheet to 
be included with the letter will contain the» 
same basic stipulations concerning the? 
owner-architect relationship as are included] 
in the regular owner-architect forms. Thisg 
sheet will be printed and can be attached) 
to the letter written to the owner by the 
architect. The basic form of the letter, off 
course, will be set as to content to com- 
plete a binding contract. 


A study of partnership arrangements is con- 
templated after a survey of a representative 
group of successful partnerships is made. 
The points to include in the partnership 
agreement are very important and those to 
watch for are just as essential. 


Estimating procedures for architects areg 
under study. The added emphasis given tox 
this need by the change in the ethics of thee 
profession makes this subject of much more 
importance. The competent architect willl 
be more particular about this matter hence- 
forth. 


Much of the committee’s work must be ac+ 
complished at the regional and chapter level! 
The vertical organization of the Office Prac- 
tice Committee makes this possible. Nearly 
all the areas of activity of this committee; 
affect and should be of interest to the ina} 
dividual architect in practice. For this reason 
the committees of the chapters are being) 
asked to work on many of the problems being! 
studied by the national committee. 


The comments of the individual member o7} 
the Institute in practice is wanted by tho 
committee. This may be given to your locad 
committee or mailed direct to the nationad 
committee in care of the Institute head 


quarters, 
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't appointments to committees: 
'} Theodore Irving Coe, FAIA, has been 


_}) reappointed a representative of The In- 

| stitute on ASA Construction Standards 
.} Board for a two-year period beginning 
i, January 1, 1955 with Irwin S, Porter, 
of Washington-Metropolitan Chapter as 
his alternate. 


Richard Lawrence to succeed Frank F. 
jf Smith, Eastern Ohio Chapter as Chapter 
| Representative for collaboration with the 
Department of Education x Research. 


Charles S. Haines II of the New York 
Chapter has been appointed Chairman 
of ASA Committee A10 for Safety in 
the Construction Industry. 


The Producers’ Council: 


The following are new members of The 
Council: 


Schlage Lock Company 

2201 Bayshore Blvd. 

San Francisco, California 

L. J. DuFresne, Sales Manager, Na- 


tional Representative 


The Flour City Ornamental Iron 
Company 

2637 27th Avenue South 

Minneapolis 6, Minnesota 

W.R. Westphal, President, National 


Representative 


Medusa Portland Cement Company 
1000 Midland Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 
R. H. Campbell, National Represen- 


tative 


National Electric Products Corpora- 
tion 

2 Gateway Center 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

R. C. Bennett, Jr., Vice President in 
Charge of Sales, National Repre- 


sentative 


validity of guarantees & 
maintenance bonds: 


Members who read the ‘Clinic Service” 
reports in AIA BULLETIN will recall a 
member’s unsatisfactory experience with 
a guarantee concerning termite damage. 
The Institute Board of Directors, at its 
recent meeting, gave consideration to the 
subject & took following action: 
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“RESOLVED, That The Board re- 
quests The Joint Committee of The 
AIA « The Producers’ Council to in- 
vestigate guarantee & maintenance bonds 
as to their practical effect, without regard 
necessarily to legal technicalities, & re- 
port to the Board with recommendations 
as soon as possible.” 


The Joint Committee has appointed a 
sub-committee to study the matter & is 
very desirous of ascertaining experience 
of members of The Institute with re- 
spect to response & performance of those 
furnishing guarantees & maintenance 
bonds, when called upon to accept re- 
sponsibility under terms of such guaran- 
tees or maintenance bonds. 


This is considered a subject of impor- 
tance to the profession & it is hoped 
membership will respond to request for 
above information, which should be ad- 
dressed to Theodore Irving Coe, Secre- 
tary, The Joint AIA-PC Committee, 
1735 New York Avenue NW, Wash- 
ington 6, DC. 


1955 building products literature 
competition: 


For the 7th year The Institute « the 
Producers’ Council will sponsor jointly 
a building products literature competi- 
tion. “These competitions have for their 
purpose recognition of excellence in 
preduct literature directed to architects, 
& aid to manufacturers in increasing 
technical & informative value of descrip- 
tive product literature of assistance to 
architects in selection & specifying of 
building products for specific uses. 


They provide opportunity of illustrat- 
ing, thru selection of approved examples, 
type of information which architects find 
of technical value. Cooperation of mem- 
bers of the Institute in submitting nomi- 
nations of recommended literature for 
consideration of the Jury of Awards will 
be an incentive to producers of building 
products to provide architect with litera- 
ture which will find place in reference 
files rather than waste basket. 


All that is necessary to do is submit the 
title of one or more examples of product 
literature deemed of informative value 
to the architect, with the producer’s 
name, or names, AIA Department of 
Education & Research, 1735 New York 
Avenue NW, Washington 6, DC, prior 
to 1 March 1955. 
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the lethal nursing home: 


The National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion has made a study of 100 nursing 
home fires which provides ample evi- 
dence of absence of protection against 
fire afforded aged, & in many cases help- 
less, inmates of many of these institu- 
tions, 


Of 100 fires studied, 49 resulted in casu- 
alties, a percentage record materially 
higher than for hospitals, mental insti- 
tutions & orphanages. 


Many nursing homes are located in obso- 
lete, combustible private residences hav- 
ing unenclosed stairways. 


In many cases highly combustible interior 
finish is introduced which serves to in- 
crease hazard. 


Occupancy of l-story building cannot 
assure safety as 10 of 47 elderly persons 
died in a single-story wooden building 
in Texas, while 14 occupants perished 
in another 1-story fire. 


Thirty-three occupants of a home in 
Newfoundland lost their lives because a 
single open stairway was only means of 
egress from each of two separate sections 
of building. 


In another instance it is a safe assump- 
tion the lives of 28 aged women & six 
employees would have been saved had 
stairway been enclosed. 


Absence of effective fire-stopping in 
frame partitions in many cases permitted 
rapid spread of fire from story to story. 
Highly combustible interior finish con- 
tributed to deaths of 14, 22, and 20 per- 


sons in three fires. 


Defects in heating equipment accounts 
for 20% of nursing home fires, while 
electrical wiring & appliances are re- 
sponsible for 10%. 


In a number of cases studied it was evi- 
dent lives would have been saved if at- 
tendants had been better trained to cope 
with an emergency situation including 
immediate reporting of fire to fire-ex- 
tinguishment forces. Absence of 24-hr 
supervision contributed to loss of 33 lives 
in a single fire. 


NFPA study makes clear the need for 
prompt detection of fire in these occu- 
pancies which can only be had by instal- 
lation of an approved fire detecting sys- 
tem, or an automatic sprinkler installa- 
tion which serves double function of 
detecting fire in its incipency, & immedi- 
ately undertaking its extinguishment. 
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an alarming fire alarm: 


Something new has been added — a com- 
pact fire alarm with a small metal 
horn which screams out its 95-decibel 
warning when surrounding temperature 
reaches 135° F. It is adapted for use in 
homes as well as many other types of 
occupancy. For buildings temporarily 
unoccupied the sound unit can be carried 
thru wall to outside. 


liability trends in construction 
industry: 


Decided change has come in_responsi- 
bilities & liabilities for injury to persons & 
damage to property caused by building 
operations, with increase in verdicts from 
actions resulting from negligence. Bodily 
injury verdicts are also running high. 
Five years ago a record of $175,000 was 
set in a judgment award against a gen- 
eral contractor & a public utility for bod- 
ily injury to a single individual. Last year 
a new high was reached when a com- 
promise settlement of $360,000 was 
awarded in a suit for $750,000 brought 
by an individual who was struck by a 
truck & permanently injured. 


This year 5 general contractors & a large 
corporation are being sued for damages 
totaling approximately $500,000 by es- 
tates of 9 persons killed «& 27 who claim 
they were injured in a fire caused by 
alleged negligence. 

Present day operations have developed 
exposures requiring a re-appraisal of 
character & extent of insurance protec- 
tion required. Thru application of 
common-law, responsibility for injury 
or damage to property of others cannot 
be evaded. 

Insurance may be collected for loss re- 
sulting from negligence of another & un- 
less stipulated to contrary, insurance 
company may subrogate to itself common- 
law rights of insured & bring action 
against party responsible for injury for 
amount of damages paid to insured. 
Importance of liability hazards in con- 
struction cannot be over-emphasized. 
This situation presents an economic 
hazard to contractor who, by an adverse 
decision, may be called upon for damages 
beyond limits of his financial resources. 
Recognizing importance of architect’s 
role in providing adequate coverage in 
construction contracts the Committee on 


Relations with the Construction Indus- - 


try, of the Detroit Chapter of The AIA. 


. j piney Fr i 
initiated a study of insurance provisions — 


which resulted in recommendations ap- 
proved by the Detroit, Saginaw Valley, 


& Western Michigan Chapters of The | 
Institute, The Michigan Society of Ar- | 


chitects & the Detroit « Michigan Chap- 
ters of the Associated General Contrac- 
tors of America. 


These recommendations have provided 
the pattern for similar studies by other 
Local Cooperative Committees of The 
AIA-AGC «& include following limits 
of liability insurance: 


$100,000 
300,000 


property damage — each accident $50,000 

aggregate 50,000 
At its recent meeting The National 
Joint Cooperative Committee of The 
AIA-AGC recommended to the Boards 
of Directors of their respective organi- 
zations that consideration be given to 
issuance, as soon as practicable, of stand- 
ard amendments to insurance provisions 
of AIA Standard General Conditions, 
in line with recommendations of The™ 


bodily injury — one person 
each accident occurrence 


Joint AIA-AGC Committee in Michi- — 


gan. 


This recommendation was approved by 


the Board of Directors of The Institute. | 
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Housing the Aged 

Edited by Wilma Donahue. University of 

Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, Mich., 1954, 

6 x 94, 280p, $3.75 b 
5th volume in series based on University 
of Michigan Fifth Annual Conference 
on Aging. Book is divided into 5 parts, 
first of which considers problem of who 
are the aged, how they presently live « 
how they wish to live. 2nd section treats 
housing well older people including de- 
signing homes for the aging, detached 
dwellings, the building industry & hous- 
ing the aging, commercial arrangements 
for older citizens, & improvisations in 
rural Iowa. 
Problem of housing older people who 
need sheltering care & medical super- 
vision is treated in 3rd section. Needs 
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& problems, nursing & convalescent 
homes, hospitalization for the aging & 
role of county infirmary in long-term- 
illness & disability. Vital matter of fi- 
nancing housing for the aging is con- 
sidered in 6 papers among which are 
financing homes for owner occupancy, 
financing sheltered care & medical facili- 
ties for older people, public sources of 
capital, rental housing. Final section dis- 
cusses need of getting community action, 
covering such topics as housing stand- 
ards, community services to the aged & 
programs in action, 


Insulating-Windows & Screens 


Circular Series Index No, F112 The Small 
Homes Council, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois, November 1954, 8% x 11, 
4p, 10¢ dpt 


Illustrating & describing insulating-win- 
dows, storm sash & screens, with fuel 
savings & moisture condensation on single 
& double glazing. 
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Cooling for the Arizona Home 
Martin L. Thornburg & H. A. Marcoux, 
University of Arizona Engineering Experi- 
ment Station, Tucson, Arizona, April 1954, 
6 x 9, 37p, 25¢ dtv 


Illustrating & describing 
cooling & air conditioning 
lar application to climatic 
Arizona. 


principles of 
with particu- 
conditions of 


Outdoor-Air Supply & Ventilation of Fur- 

nace Closet Used With a Warm-Air Heat- 

ing System 
University of Illinois Engineering Experi- 
ment Station Bulletin No. 427. Robert W. 
Roose, Norman A. Buckley, Seichi Konzo. 
Office of Publication, 207 Administration 
Building, Urbana, Illinois, 8% x 11, 49p, 
75¢ dgtpy 


Comprehensive study of furnace-closet 
installation in which furnace was located 
in closet isolated from remainder of 
house, using various arrangements of 
fresh air ducts. 
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AMERICAN STANDARDS ASSOCIATION HONORS 
LEADERS IN TREND TO MODULAR MEASURE 


A ceremony at the 1954 Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Standards Associa- 


| tion initiated a new ASA program — 


| selection each year & recognition of those 


people who have done most to further 
adoption of Modular Measure by the 
US building industry. Early in the year, 


| the Directors of ASA had decided to 


establish an award in this field for pres- 
entation each year to as many as 3 per- 
sons, to be chosen with assistance of 
3 sponsors of ASA Project A62 on di- 
mensional coordination: The Producers’ 
Council, American Institute of Archi- 
tects « National Association of Home 


Builders. 


“These men we are about to honor,” 
said M. Edwin Green, FAIA, before 
making the 1954 awards on behalf of 
ASA, “have given their time & many 
talents without monetary reward in order 
to promote advancement of Modular 
Measure.’ Mr Green, a Harrisburg, 
Pa, architect, has for some years headed 
ASA Project A62. ‘When conversion 
of our building industry to Modular 
Measure has been carried to its ultimate 
conclusion,’ Mr Green added, “its im- 
pact upon our national economy will be 
tremendous... (&) these 3 distinguished 
men have contributed in a significant 
way to growing acceptance of this im- 
proved method of dimensioning.” Re- 
cipients of the 1954 ASA Modular Meas- 
ure Award, as previously announced, 
were C. W. Kraft, President of Kraftile 
Co, Niles, Calif, manufacturers of Mod- 
ular clay products; C. E. Silling, FAIA, 
principal of C.E. Silling « Associates, 
architects of Charleston, West Virginia; 
« Harold D. Hauf, Head of Depart- 
ment of Architecture, Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute, Troy, New York. They 
had been selected for this honor after 
sponsors of Modular Measure had_ re- 
ceived many nominations of people in all 
branches of the industry who have been 
working without recompense, & with 
very little thanks, to expedite adoption 
of the new dimensional system. 
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M. Edwin Green, FAIA, giving ‘marble Module”’ to Harold D. Hauf, new Head of Depart- 


ment of Architecture, RPI, for service to Modular Measure program 


The Marble Institute of America, a long- 
time supporter of the Modular Measure 
program, prepared especially for this cere- 
mony 3 handsome “marble Modules,” 
measuring 4” on each side, for suitably 
symbolic awards for presentation to those 
being honored. Every face of each ““Mod- 
ule’ had been expertly etched to present 
a checkerboard pattern of 1” squares, as 
can be seen in accompanying photo- 
graphs. In presenting the marble “Mod- 
ule’ to Mr Kraft, Mr Green read the 
ASA citation “for his outstanding con- 
tribution toward advancement of Modu- 
lar Measure in building as a means of 
benefiting the national economy by his 
leadership in production of Modular- 
size products, & his enthusiastic promo- 
tion of Modular Measure to producing & 
professional representatives of the con- 
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struction industry.” Mr Silling was 
cited “for his outstanding contribution 
toward advancement of Modular Meas- 
ure in building as a means of benefiting 
the national economy by his early adop- 
tion of this method of dimensioning in 
his architectural practice & his voluntary 
& enthusiastic promotion of its advan- 
tages to members of his profession.” Mr 
Hauf’s citation recognized “his outstand- 
ing contribution toward advancement of 
Modular Measure in building as a means 
of benefiting the national economy thru 
his guidance & assistance in introducing 
Modular Measure into appropriate edu- 
cational curricula, in informative pub- 
licity directed to the architect & in his 
enthusiastic promotion of this dimensional 
method thru personal contacts.” 
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M. Edwin Green, FAIA, & C. W. Kraft 
to winners of 1954 ASA Modular Measure Awards 


symbolic award of ‘‘marble Modules” 


MODULAR MASONS’ RULE 


Stanley Tools has announced availability 
of its Mason’s Modular Spacing Rule 
No. 166, a 6’ folding wooden rule es- 
pecially intended for use in Modular 
masonry construction. As accompany- 
ing illustration shows, inside face of this 
rule is marked in a manner similar to 
Woodmark & Lufkin rules described in 
previous issues. Different spacing scales 
permit control of vertical masonry di- 
mensions; each is numbered on basis of 
courses/16’”. “Thus Modular concrete 
block which is laid up 8” from joint to 
joint requires scale number 2; brick, at 
3 courses in 8”, requires scale number 


Mr. Green & C. E. Silling, FAIA 


with rule in working position & partly 
unfolded, masons’ scales are flat against 
working surface. 


“For first time on any folding rule,” 
according to Stanley, their masons’ rule 
combines inch & “tape” markings on one 
side. On opposite side from Modular 
scale, this rule gives foot-&-inch mark- 
ings on upper edge & consecutive inch 
markings on lower. For easier reading, 
these two scales are separated by a line; 
“TF 3”, for example, appears above the 
line where “15” appears below it. Heavy 
black blocks flank whole-foot gradua- 
tions for quick reference. Scales on both 
sides of rule start from same end so 
that they can be compared by “roll-over 


reading’ — placing thumbnail on edge 
of rule & rotating so as to see opposite 


The white plastic-coated hardwood rule 


folds by 8” sections with square ends 
for easy gauging. The Stanley Mason’s 
Modular Spacing Rule No. 166 is avail- 


eh ete ay anes age 


Se 


6, etc. These scales are “flat reading’; side, able for $1.85 from masons’ suppliers. 
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‘ADDRESS 
BY C. P. STREET 


My position in the Associated General 
Contractors of America has provided 
inumerous occasions for me to attempt to 
igive a talk, but this is the first oppor- 
}tunity of talking to you who are so fre- 
quently my employers. Therefore, I ap- 
‘proach this occasion with a mixture of 
tfeelings. Because of my real interest in 
iconstruction & later because of my official 
Fconnection with the Associated General 
‘Contractors, I have attempted to dis- 
cover something about the history of con- 
}struction. Notwithstanding antiquity of 
jthe construction industry & tremendous 
}part it has played throughout all his- 
tory, it is a fact that the general con- 
} tractor is a relatively new element in this 
‘industry. It is reported that, in the 
}building approaches to St. Peter’s at 
} Rome, Michaelangelo not only did archi- 
} tectural & engineering work, sculpturing 
| & painting, but he also acted as super- 
intendent of the work. During a brief 

period of the Roman Empire, it is rec- 
| orded that there were contractors with 
» general contracts, but not much is known 
| of the place that this element of the in- 
| dustry occupied at that time. 


-In the 19th century, there came about 
| developments & even revolutions in con- 
struction which have changed all this — 
' steam engine, electricity, new ideas about 
| sanitation, internal-combustion engine, & 
those 3 miracles of construction: steel, 
portland cement & foundation engineer- 
ing. Construction has developed almost 
overnight, from one of simple procedure 
to one of many complexities. With this 
new complexity of construction there 
has grown a need for a new element 
within the industry. In a brief time, 
there has developed this element called 
the General Contractor & his place has a 
reason out of the need of a guaranteed 
cost, of guaranteed quality of production, 
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fea; Guy G. Rothenstein, New York City designer; W. L 
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& of guaranteed time of completion. The 
general contractor is needed to provide 
these things for the owner & has a real 
place in the construction industry, tying 
together the many elements in a fashion 
& keeping up with developments in in- 
dustry everywhere. Without the gen- 
eral contractor to do these things & to 
guarantee these things, we could not have 
had our tremendous industrial growth, 
because we would have been afraid to go 
ahead without the guarantees now af- 


forded. 


coordinate documents 


Before emphasis is given here to simplifi- 
cation, please let us start with clarifica- 
tion of working drawings. ‘To encour- 
age general contractor to assume his full 
responsibility, let us coordinate contract 
documents, with respect to architectural, 
structural & mechanical phases. All too 


C. P. Street, general contractor of Charlotte, 
NC, & past-president AGC 
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SIMPLIFIED DRAFTING PROCEDURES 


A CONFERENCE on subject of “Simplified Drafting Pro- 
! cedures,” arranged by Department of Architecture at 
jVorth Carolina State School of Design, was conducted at the 
|vinter meeting of the North Carolina Chapter of the AIA. 
(\Voderator for program, which lasted one full day, was J. Roy 
Carroll, Jr, FAIA, Philadelphia architect. Panel consisted of 
\C. P. Street, general contractor of Charlotte, NC, & at that 


Healy & A. H. Rau, drafting supervisors for General Electric 
Company & co-authors of “Simplified Drafting Practice’; C. E. 
Silling, FAIA, architect of Charleston, W.Va.; & William 
Demarest Jr, AIA Secretary for Modular Coordination. In 
view of GRID LINES’ concern with simplified drafting & detailing 
& since conference gave considerable attention to Modular 
Measure as a readily available means of simplifying drafting 
procedures, selections from conference transcription are being 
. carried in GRID LINES. 


often, different architectural & engineer- 
ing sections in your offices do each of 
these & plans come to us not tied to- 
gether. Io do this tying properly there 
will be required a specialist, you — the 
architect himself —or best qualified «& 
highest paid individual in the organiza- 
tion. I believe that, if this coordinating 
were done completely, it would save you 
time & trouble later in coordinating work 
while it is in progress & settling argu- 
ments which may arise. I think that this 
is the first thing & a “must,” & that it is 
needed before getting into question of 
simplified drafting procedures. It will 
put money into your pockets, pockets of 
owners & of general contractor. It is 
especially needed where, by reason of 
state law, separate contracts for mechan- 
ical work are required. 


I urge that drawings & specifications be 
thoroughly coordinated. All too often it 
is apparent that draftsman has created 
plans & architect has produced specifica- 
tions. “If plans & specifications contra- 
dict, specifications govern,” or “Method 
shown of lower cost is to govern” may 
lessen your responsibility, but spell 
trouble for general contractor. Or “items 
specified but not shown on drawings are 
to be done by general contractor as if 
shown & specified” likewise may relieve 
you, but they seriously add to problem 
of general contractor in doing job re- 
quired of him. 


I am not concerned that general con- 
tractor will not assume his responsibili- 
ties. I am concerned that his develop- 
ment may not be fast enough, although 
progress that has been made in the last 
75 years is amazing. It is my concern 
the general contractor should cooperate 
more fully with architects & engineers, to 
end that projects may be accomplished to 
highest standards of quality, economical 
in cost & within satisfactory time, & in 
accordance with requirements of plans & 
specifications. 
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ADDRESS BY 
C. E. SILLING, FAIA 


I have been requested to express my own 
“Views on working drawing production & 
attitude our office takes in regard to 
drafting procedures & drafting costs.” 
Our first drafting procedure is to pay 
our men more than they can earn else- 
where, treat them better « show more 
interest in their families — only good 
men can stand that kind of treatment. 
They would be ashamed to loaf, ashamed 
to quarrel; teamwork is automatic. Men 
in our office are prosperous — happy 
victims of determined application of the 
system of private enterprise, theirs & 
ours, & enterprise is the spark that pro- 
pels us. We take our salesmanship into 
the drafting room; we appreciate our 
men — it is a short cut to better drafting 
procedures & to higher profits for them 
& for us. We are enthusiastic; we put 
joy into our work; we try to infect our 
people with enthusiasm. Acceptance of 
procedural drudgery in a drafting room 
is not necessarily royal road to riches. As 
architects, we are organized to make a 
profit. Our drafting costs/hr are very 
high & so are our profits; we satisfy our 
clients. We charge adequate fees: 7% 
for hospital work « 6% for most of our 
other work. ‘The owner pays in addi- 
tion, on-site inspection « he reimburses 
consultant fees we incur. 

We have no quarrel with the man who 
cuts fees —he knows best the worth of 
his services. New York’s famous Zeck- 
endorft of Webb & Knapp, imaginative 
real estate man par excellence, savs “It 
is just as fundamental for an architect 
to have a working knowledge of eco- 
nomics as it is to have an understanding 
of classical, traditional « modern con- 
cepts of art & architecture.” That is also 
our opinion. In our view, economy in its 
broadest sense is good business for all of 
us. We believe its intellivent interpre- 
tation can generate good architecture. In 
the depression when Walter Hook’s dad 


was still alive, Walter went to his 
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father & said “These guys around here 
getting all this work—they must be 
cutting their fees. Dad, don’t you think 
we had better ease up on those fees a 
little bit?’ And his dad said “Now, 
Walter, listen—I don’t mind being 
hungry but I’ll just be darned if I’m 
going to be tired & hungry.” Now, I 
contend that more prosperous architects 
should produce a better end-product, a 
superior architecture. I think the use of 
Modular Measure & streamlined specifi- 
cations lend credence to such an oppor- 
tunity. Since 1946, I have practiced 
under these contentions in my own of- 
fice, have collected better profits & shared 
them with my men. 


coordinated procedure 


The better document & larger profit lie 
in acceptance of a pattern of discipline 
in over-all professional attack —a com- 
bination of logic & logistics, for owner & 
especially for architect. I think key words 
in the architect’s creed should be: order, 
coherence & consistency. “They offer an 
excellent guide for good working draw- 
ings & their sequence forms a notable 
pattern. 

With each job, we do our first program 
carefully. An ordered program distills 
the schematic essence. Only then do we 
draw, seriously & purposefully. Owner 
gets a good scheme, good architecture, 
adequate structure, mechanical features, 
all organized, all presented at small scale 
—accompanied by a responsible esti- 
mate, & he gets the building when we 
promise it. He understands in this pre- 
liminary stage what he will get in finished 
building & how much it will cost; we see 
to that. We will give him careful ex- 
planations. He approves this package in 
writing. How many of you require this 
simple approval as a precaution against 
interim changes? ‘To those that do, 
working drawing production is a simple 
procedure & moves swiftly. Decisions 


tectural, structural, mechanical drawings 
can proceed simultaneously. They are 
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largely a translation of small- scale de- 
terminants into construction informa- 
tion. Simultaneous cross-check for all 
codes proceeds smoothly, avoids conflicts, 
forms an automatic punch-list. Eachi 
draftsman has access to over-all picture, 
relates his part to whole. This puts his} 
interest in drawing purposefully to state! 
once & completely the construction re- 
quirements. Work proceeds with order 
& coherence. Keeping bid within esti- 
mate reflects consistency of purpose. Aj 
confident client orders construction to: 
begin ; only then is architect a success- 
ful practitioner. It’s magic — this form-: 
ula of order, coherence & consistency. 

There’s nothing quite as nice as a satis. 
fied client & nothing more profitable. 
Under such a system, the architect’s doc- 
umentary mistakes stand out crystal- -clear 
to owner, contractor & architect. Gen-. 
erally, we find it is a professional hazard) 
entirely acceptable to client by change: 


order. Even contractor may forgive afi 
error when documents are adequate: 
otherwise. a 


Lloyd’s of London carry a policy on ue 
for errors & omissions; we've never 
drawn against it. We think adequate: 
documents permit a faster check of shop: 
drawings & their coordination. Also, 
job supervision is easier, takes less of prin- 
cipal’s time. To us, time is money. Im! 
my view, today’s architect must be # 
businessman as well as a professional & 
an artist. I think Modular Measure & 
streamlined specifications are business: 
aids that offer larger professional oppor-. 
tunities to the architect as an artist. I! 
think their use shortens production period 
for superior working drawings, develops 
better architecture, increases our profes- 
sional status among builders, frees a 
lareer part of our performance time for 
design considerations. furnishes a larger 
profit if our fees are adequate. 

(Balance of Mr. Silling’s address will appear 
in future issues, together with excerpts from 
talks by other participants, from subsequent 
general discussion & from letters written by 


architects & draftsmen on subject of simpli- 
fied drafting procedures.) 
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jurpose of this paper is to give architect 
joing hospital work some basic informa- 
jon regarding sterile technique in sur- 
ery which may assist in planning sur- 
lical areas. 


fhurgical wounds are easily infected, 4 nti- 
iiyptic means combating infection «& 
septic means freedom from infection. 
jim of aseptic or sterile technique is to 
ivoid introducing into surgical wounds 
§nything producing infection. This is 
iccomplished by surrounding site of op- 
ration with a sterile field into which 


fothing unsterile is introduced. 


K4 
NI 


|-xtent of sterile field is not large & it is 
jransitory, being built up for each opera- 
ion. It includes the covering over 
jatient & top of operating table, but not 
It includes tops 
{pf instrument tables « basin stands placed 
fivithin reach of operating table. It in- 
}ludes hands, arms & front of members 
}f operating team from level of table top 
fo neck. Rest of room needs to be clean 
‘py ordinary housekeeping standards but 
ts not sterile. Anesthetist & anesthetic 


sistant surgeons & one or sometimes 2 
qurses. Lhere are 2 classes of nurses. 


mature of pathogenic or disease-produc- 
ling micro-organisms. They are more 
like plants or mold in cheese than bugs. 
They have neither legs nor wings. They 
fcannot crawl or fly. Some of them can 
ja dry surface. They are hitch-hikers & 
ican ride in air on a droplet of water or 
‘a speck of dust too small to be seen. 
Important fact is that they cannot pene- 
jtrate from one surface to other of a 
»piece of closely woven muslin cloth. They 
die at high temperatures & more quickly 
jat high temperatures in presence of mois- 
jture, as in an autoclave. 
iy 
'Material to be sterilized is first cleaned 
| to remove any loose material which might 
find its way into wound. It is then 
“wrapped in muslin wrapping & tied with 
‘tapes & processed in an autoclave. It 
‘can then be stored in cupboards or 
‘drawers until needed. If kept dry, it 
‘will remain sterile for a long time, but 
usually as precautionary measure, arbi- 
trary limit is placed on time it can be 
kept without resterilizing before use. No 
‘special precautions are necessary 1n stor- 
age of either clean instruments or 
wrapped & sterilized material. Relative 
freedom from dust & same kind of good 
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THE STERILE FIELD IN SURGERY 


by John W. Dawson, AIA 


housekeeping that is found in a well- 
operated kitchen will be sufficient. 


Sterile packs are opened by nurses. Cir- 
culating nurse must not touch content 
of pack, which is sterile, & scrub nurse 
must not touch wrapper, which is un- 
sterile. Circulating nurse unties tapes 
& turns back covering muslin. Scrub 
nurse lifts out content. 


It is common practice to establish a stand- 
ard list of material needed for each kind 
of operation. In afternoon material 
needed for each operation scheduled for 
next morning will be packed in one or 
more sterilizer drums & autoclaved. They 
will be taken to operating room & placed 
on a drum stand at start of operation. 


Not much is done about setting up sterile 
field until after patient is on table «x 
anesthesia has been started. While this 
is going on surgical team is getting 
scrubbed & gowned. 


Surgeon changes to his work clothes & 
then scrubs his hands with soap & brush. 
He rinses his hands in running water & 
then in antiseptic solution. During & 
following this procedure he keeps his 
hands elevated so any dripping will be 
from his elbows & not from his hands, 
No towel is used, antiseptic solution be- 
ing allowed to evaporate. Hands are 
scrubbed as a precaution against possible 
breakage of a glove during operation. 


He then goes to operating table, & he 
must not allow his hands to touch any- 
thing on way. Scrub nurse holds up his 
gown & he thrusts his arms into sleeves. 
Circulating nurse ties tapes at back of 
gown. Back is not part of sterile field. 
Scrub nurse holds gloves & surgeon 
thrusts his hands into them, being care- 
ful that his hands do not touch nurse’s 
gloved hands. Altho his hands are 
scrubbed they are not assumed to be 
sterile. While this is going on, sterile 
field is being prepared. 


A generous area around site of incision 
is cleaned. Since this area is not sterile 
it cannot be touched by scrub nurse & 
work must be done by circulating nurse. 
Area is shaved & scrubbed vigorously, 
washed with antiseptic & rinsed with 
alcohol. Operating team now moves in. 
Several layers of sterile cloth are draped 
over patient &« table top. Four sterile 
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towels are laid around site of incision 
by surgeon & are clipped to the skin with 
towel clips, a sterile sheet with a hole 
in it is draped over patient. While this 
is being done, nurses have draped instru- 
ment tables & solution stands & have laid 
out required instruments. Field is now 
sterile & stage is set for operation. No 
unscrubbed person will enter sterile field 
& no scrubbed person will leave it. 


Sometimes it is necessary to sterilize an 
instrument during operation. It will 
probably not be wrapped, but will be 
sterilized on a tray. Circulating nurse 
can carry tray to operating room & scrub 
nurse Can remove instrument from tray. 


Most of responsibility for avoiding post- 
operative infection is in hands of operat- 
ing team. One way architect can help 
is by avoiding any dust hazard. A com- 
pletely dust-free floor is an impossibility 
& any dust on an operating floor is very 
likely to be infectious. Air currents 
which will pick up this dust & carry it 
into sterile field should be avoided. 


Windows are not satisfactory means of 
ventilation because of drafts. Even fixed 
windows may produce thermal convec- 
tion currents. A room without windows 
& equipped with air conditioning is in- 
dicated. 


Outdoor air taken from a point high 
enough to avoid street dust & effectively 
filtered has been found to be safe for op- 
erating room use. It should be intro- 
duced high in room & at such tempera- 
tures & velocities as will not produce 
currents that will pick up dust from 
floor. It is best to keep room under 
slight pressure, so dust from other rooms 
will not be drawn in. 


It is self-evident that arrangement of 
operating room, scrub-sinks, passage from 
scrub-sinks to operating table & location 
of sterilizing equipment must facilitate 
aseptic technique. 


Fortunately, human body has capacity to 
combat infection if it is kept below a 
limit of tolerance. Following with metic- 
ulous care the best technique known has 
almost eliminated post-operative infec- 
tion. Architect can do his part by plan- 
ning so as to make it easy to follow these 
techniques. 
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